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BYRNES-HAWTHORN E SERIES. 
"From the Diary of Inspector Byrnes. 


By Jurtay Hawthorne, Each complete in 1 vol., 
Z6mo. Paper, 50 cetits ; extra cloth, ‘$1.00. 


NOW READY: 
SECTION 558; or, THE FataL 


LETTER, 





An AMERICAN PENMAN, 





A Tracic Mystery. 





Tue Great Bank Ropsery. 





A NEW BOOK BY MAX O’RELL, 
Author of “John Bull and His Island, ete. 
Joun BuLL] UNIOR; oR, FRENCH 
AS SHE 1S TRADUCED, 








With an Introduction by Georce Cary EGGLEsTon, 
1 vol., 16mo, boards, flexible, new style, so cents ; 
cloth, gilt top (unique), $1.00, 


CassELL’s COMPLETE POCKET 
GuIDE TO EUROPE. 








Edition for 1888. Planned by E. C, Srepman, com- 
piled by Epwarp K1nG, revised by M. F. Swaer- 
SER, and edited and brought down to date by Mr. 
Stepman, with the aid of skilled experts in Eu- 
rope. 1 vol., 16mo, leather binding, $1.50. 


VICTOR. 


A Novel. By Exvery Sincrair. 1 vol., 16mo, 


Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 





By eent Sprers. With 9 colored and 15 plain 

tes. Preface to the American edition b \. 
e Wark, Professor of Architecture in the School 
of Mines, Columbia College, New York City. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


to4 & 106 Fourtu Ave., New York. 





Miss M. LOUISE MeLAUGHLIN’S 
ART BOOKS. 


PAINTING IN O11 (Just Published), $1.00. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS, $1.00. 
Pottrery DECORATION, $1.00. 
CHINA’ PAINTING, 75 CENTS. 


For sale by all art dealers. Sent on receipt of 


price by 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
61, 63 and 65 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 





MRS. BURNETT’S NEW STORY 
NOW READY IN BOOK FORM. 
Uniform with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 


SARA CREWE; 


Or, What. Happened at Miss Minchin’s. 


By Frances HopGson Burnett. _Illus- 
trated by R. B. Bircw. | Square 8vo, 
$1.00. 


Asa beautiful story; filled with an exquisite pathos 
and sweetness, *“* Sara Crewe’? will at once take rank 
with the werner? * Little Lord Fauntleroy.” As the 
latter story hada boy for its hero, so this has a girl 
for its herdine—a bo ga aint little crests whose 
elfish Seon besfia | ways, togeth er with her 
romantic im and *‘ supposi are very 
winning, and will make ey ie ne friend Mr. 
Birch's illustrations admirably reflect the spirit of the 
story. 


THE TAILOR-A MADE GIRL. 


Her Friends, Her Fashions, and Her Follies. By 
Pum H. Weece. Illustrated by C. Jay Tay- 
Lor. Oblong folio, $1.00, 


Mr, Welch has: won a@ name for himself by the 
ager oy } hers with which he has ridiculed 
some of thi pen eae Bho jable or otherwise, 
human sanehey Heh ne this by means of crisp 
and pointed « in which thei inanity, vu vulgarity, 
and-h of ‘‘society”’ are 
laid bare. score and more s fulhpage draw- 

‘ iage by Mr. Taylor en are in harmony with the humor- 
ously satirical spirit of me Welch's clever sketches. 


*,* For sale 
Sesseceodtia ty alt Booker, , or sent, post-paid, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





_ TAHTAS Broadway, New York. 
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BLUCHER UNHORSED AT LIGNY. 
oa by R. F. Zogbaum. Engraved: by Peck- 
wel 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO, 
By Joun C. Ropes. With illustrations Sd R, F. 
Zog! aum, and drawings reat Fb W. T. Smedley, 

his Magazine to visit 
the field, A strikingly *y ginal history of this 
eatest of military events. A concluding article, 

Seouritulty illustrated, will appear in Apnil. 


BEGGARS. The third of the series of 


charming essays by Rosert Louis Stevenson. 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS-—LEIGH 
HUNT. By Mrs. James T. Frevps. Illus. 
trated with drawings, portraits, and fac-similes, 
A charming account of some of the litevary treas- 
ures owned by the late James T. Fields. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOR ANDITS 
APPLICATIONS. By Franx.in. LronarD 
Pope. With 14 illustrations. Mr. Pope describes 
the great advances recently made by Chich elec- 
tricity takes the place of steam, or supplements it 
in so maany directions, 


THE NIXIE. A Fantastic Story. 


Mrs, Rosert Louis Stevenson. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS TO 
MOSCHELES. From the MSS. in the posses~ 
sion of Felix Moscheles. . Wituiam  F. 
Apruorp. Il. (Conclusion.) ith portraits, 
reproductions of drawings, musical scores, etc. 

“ The letters are fullof interest, especially in their 
frank observations on musical affairs of Mendelssohn's 
day.”— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE DAY OF THE CYCLONE. A 
stirring Western story, founded on the Grinnell 
(Ia.) tornado. By Ocrave THANgT. 





By 


FIRST HARVESTS—Chapters VII-X. 
By F. J. Stimson. (To be continued.) 


NATURAL SELECTION—A Novel- 
ette in Three Parts. By H.C. Bunner. (Con- 
clusion.) With illustrations, 


POEMS. By Tuomas Netson PaAcz, C. 
P. Crancu, Bessie CHANDLER, and CHARLES 
Epwin MarkKHam, 


** In its one year of life Scrrswer’s MaGazine has 
taken not only an exalted and permanent place.in 
periodical literature, but one that the world could in 
no sense spare.’’—Boston Traveller. 


Price, 25 Cents. $3.00 a Year. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Two New Books. 


Their Wedding Journey. 


By WitutAM DEAN HowELtis. New Edi- 
tion, illustrated, and with an additional 
chapter. 1I2mo, $1.50, 


A new and enlarged edition of one of the most de- 
lightful and popular of all the stories Mr. Howells has 
written, 


Gentle Bread Winners. 


By CATHERINE Owen, author of ‘‘ Ten 
Dollars Enough,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1:00, 


Another book of the same attractive and helpful 
character as ‘Ten Dollars Enough,”’ which has 
proved so popular. It tells a good story, and weaves 
it into a description of the methods by which a re- 
duced gentlewoman supported herself. 


*,* For sale by. all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post: paid, on receipt of price by the publishes, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


1r East SevenTeentu St., New Yorx, 


“The Dusantes,” by 
Frank R. Stockton.} 


“*MrR. StockTon outdoes himself, and never bn 
funnier than in the latest adventures of Mrs. 
and Mts. Aleshine, as told in ‘The Dusantes,’”’ 
the Public Ledger (Phila.). 
Price, 75 cents in cloth, and 50 cemts.in paper. 
It is the third issue in “* The Century Series,” 


xs 


By the same author; 
The Hundredth Man. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Casting. Away of Mrs. Lecks and) 


'« For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid 
on Used of price by the publishers, a A ae 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





Two New We Yorks by Count Tolstoi, 
“The Greatest Living Russian Writer,” 


The Long Exile, and other 
Stories for Children. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


Napoleon and the Russian: 
Campaign. 


With new portrait of the author, 12m0, $1.00, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
A Russian Proprietor 
THe VAGRANT 
Wuat to Do 
Tue. Invapres 
Les Miskeasces, 5 vols 
‘T'ennyson’s Works, ** Handy Vol.,” 8 vols.. 
BurRNHAM BREAKER 
Tue Giant Dwarr.... 
BorHoop oF Livinc AUTHORS 
FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS .....0..60: 08 000% I 50 
Gikts’ Book or Famous. Queens 
Who Savep THe Sup? I 25 
Farry Lecexps or rue FRENCH PRovINCES.. 1 25 
Mrs. SHILLABER’s Cook Book 1 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO,,; 


13 Astor Prace, New York. 








By ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
Iamo, $1.25. 


For a quarter of a century, Dr. Peabody has been 
a high officer in the college ; and it is two-thirds of a 
century since he first became. connected with Har- 
vard,—first as student, and then as tutor. The book 
includes ‘bright little monographs on scores of the 
famous college officers of the last ‘half century ‘or 
more, such men as Felton, Palfrey, Kirkland, Clarke, 
Hedge, and Norton, 


The World's Verdict. 


By MARK HOPKINS, JR. 
$1.50. 

A brilliant new novel. It is a story of American 
life in Paris and Nice, with picturesque Russian and 
French accessories, and evinces a.wonderful story- 
telling faculty, and a vivacious, cosmopolitan spirit. 





Outlooks 


On Society, Literature, and Politics. A’ volume of 
Essays. By Epwin Percy Wuippre. 1 vol. r2mo. 
Gilt‘top. Uniform with ‘‘American Literature” and 
“Recollections of Eminent Men,” by the same 
author. $1.50. In half-calf, $3.00. 


Ticknor &F Co., 


BOSTON. 








INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE! 


A Monthly, devoted to 


LIDA ann M. J. CLARK 

Write Exclusively for this magazine. 

you should subscribe for INGALLS’ HO 
The following De 

illustrations), House 

Drawing and Painting, Darned Lace and Croc 

Queries, ctc. 


PRICE only ONE DOLLAR 
PREMIUM OFFERS: 


PREMIUM No 


Art and Fancy Work. 


SON, The Popular Authors of BRUSH 
STUDIES, Etc., 


fren ener to vo hae fasted on Fancy Work, PAINTING, etc., etc., 


tments are Leading PB eneay of the Magazine .—Brush Studies (with fullpege 
old Decoration, Decorative Embroidery and Painting, 


Easy Lessons 
het) Patterns, The Househo id, Correspondence, 


per year, WITH PREMIUM. 


WE WILL SEND FREE to each person eee eee 
¢ ONE DOLLAR for a Year's Subscription N- 
Lge hoped MAGAZINE, their choice of any one of these Premiums. 
+ 1.—LIDA CL LARKSON’S aad BOOKS: Brus Srupizs, first Series. 


Order by number, 
Brusx 


STupigs, Second Series (OLD DECORA’ 
PREMIUM No. 3.— THE CLARKSON = MPING OUTFIT. This Outfit contains Rook of Instruc- 


wer: Sg Bas alagy Box » and 


wew. and original Perforated Patterns for Painting 


aieees ly for this O the Misses CLarKson. 
PREMIUM uno. 3. a ed pel key WOR EORS Cotors or FLowers, price 35 cts. DarneD 


Lace por hy vg eee 25 cts. iB heab$ Cross-S 


Kensin 
PREMIUM Ne. 4.—INGALLS’ PR 
Worth o 


‘rom INGAL 





that appear in pol 


= eal 


] LES PATTERN CERTIFICN 
h of InGaLts’ Perroraten. Pa 


PATTERNS, price 25 cts, Crocuet anp Knitrep 


INGTON PE a price 25 cts. 


TFICATE, This Certificate entitles the holder to 


E. be mares les the holder to 
. te entit! 
TTERNS . a. his Bic Saraoaue, or from the Ilus- 


oe ages Hy ctpooe ba og Magazine before subserib- 
. F. INGALLS, Publisher, LYNN, MASS, 





Duis Finng Hous Frain to Dah St, 


Now ready. im book:}» 


Mrs. Aleshine. Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. | 


Harvard Reminiscences.. 





Meriter & Wert | 3 
N EW B BOOKS. 


THE HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Lhe Complete Works 


William Shake speare. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK 
MARSHALL. 


With notes and introductions to each Pla 
by F. A. Marshall and other Shakespea. 
rean scholars, and very numerous illustr.- 
tions by Gordon Browne.” T6 be con. 
pleted in 8 vols., square royal 8vo, deco. @ 
rated cloth, sold only in sets, price per 
vol. , $3.00. 


Nol.:1. already published. Vol. Il. just 9 
ready, including King Henry VI. (Parts 2 @ 
and 3). Charlfés Kemble’s condensation «{ | 
Henry VI. (never before published). Tam. 
ing .of the Shrew, Midsummer Night's J 
Dream, King Richard IT. ; 


And the other volumes will follow at inte,-% 
vals of three months. 


“This edition may truly be called t! 
literary sensation of the day, and nowhe: 
will it be. better appreciated than in th 
country.”—Vew York Herald. 

** The new Shakespeare is characterize 
by happy arrangement, scholarly editin; 
artistic . illustrations, and a_ conscientious 
elaboration of details, which render it or 
of the best of aids to Shakespearean study @ 
and representation.”—Wew York Tribun 


The Bastille. 


By Captain the HON. D. A. BINGHAM 


With numerous illustrations, 2 vols., dem) 
8vo, cloth, $8.00. 

General Contents: The Building of t! 
Bastille+The Archives—Regulations—Thc 
Prisonérs—The Governors—Charles VI. ; 
Lonis .X1,—Henry IV.—Marie de Médicis @ 
—Louis XIII.—The Fronde—Louis XIV.— ¥ 
Richelieu—Closing Scenes—Louis XVI.— 
The Demolition, etc., etc. 

‘‘Captain Bingham’s work is exhaustiv: 
and it will take rank as an indispensable J 
and most valuable book.’”—. Y. 7ribune. 


COMPLETE IN ONE MAGNIFI- 
CENT VOLUME. 
In an extremely handsome and appropriate 
cloth binding. Price, $10.00. 


Fohn Leechs Pictures 1 
Life and Character. 


From the Collection of ‘‘ MR.. PUNCH 
Containing nearly goo pages of pictures 


*4°* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised + 
pies. Catalogues of our regular stock will be 
mailed, tf desired, to those interested. New Cata- 
logue of Choice and Rare Books nearly ready. é 


SCRIBNER& WELFORD, 


743-745 Broapway, N., Y. 


Helburn & Hagen, 


771 Broadwa New York. 


y; 
(Elevator on Ninth Street.) 


Publishers and Importers of New, Old and Sec 
Hand Works on Achitecture, Decoration, Furnit 
Ornamentation and all Art Industries. Photogr: | 

Subscriptions taken for all Periodicals, Foreign 
Domestic. Second-hand Books bought or exchar 

Catalogues mailed free on application. 


Those sending Clubs of Ten Subs q 
stribers to The Art Amateur (ati 
$3.00 cach) may receive, as a ee Sty 
Ten. Dollars’ worth of choice ot 
of ‘their own selection from the cvla-~ 
Jogues or advertisements of any Am’ te 
can Publisher of Books or Prints % 
Send for Prize Circular. Addres: 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Sq., N. Y- 
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PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. ENLARGED FROM AN ANCIENT COIN. 


DESIGN FOR MODELLING IN CLAY, OR FOR HAMMERED BRASS WORK. 


(Copyright, 1968, by Montague Marks, 
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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fokhn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Alout Nothing. 
GAIN, “ that $18,000 peach-blow vase!” 
Like Banquo’s ghost, “it will not 
down.” It, or its counterfeit present- 
ment, has lately appeared in the col- 
lection of Mr. Brayton Ives, and as 
with Byron’s fly in the amber, the won- 
der is how the deuce it got there. But zs Mr. Ives’s 
“ peach-blow ” the famous one from the Morgan sale ? 
That gentleman himself declines to say “ yea”’ or “ nay.” 
To do so would, of course, decrease the value of the 
object. A “peach-blow” vase devoid of any mystery 
would be worth no more than any other fine specimen 
of Chinese porcelain. So if Mr. Ives has, indeed, be- 
come possessed of this perennial object of discord, he 





naturally acquired with it the right to continue the | 


mystification of the public. I fancy I hear some one say 
that the matter is no concern of the public. But that 
will not stand; for if this new mystery is not gotten up 
for the benefit of the public, for whom, then, is it ? 


ca * 
* 


BuT, to return to the question whether or not the 
vase is the same currently believed to have been bought 
by Mr. Walters. There is good reason for assuming 
that it is zo¢. It is true that it is of the same size, the 
same shape, and, as nearly as may be, the same color. 
But, as it appears in Mr. Ives’s house, it is significant 
that it is placed on a silver stand recently made for it 
at Tiffany’s, and not on the easily identified teak-wood 
stand with which the original peach-blow vase was 
photographed in the catalogue of the Mary J. Morgan 
collection. Then, where zs the original teak-wood 
stand? Within a few weeks it was seen in Mr. Wal- 
ters’s gallery, and on it stood a beautiful little Celadon 
vase. But if Mr. Walters has the stand, has he not 
also the vase itself? I entertain very little doubt that 
he has. Then why does he not show it and set all this 
mystery at rest ? 


+.@ 
* 


To guess at that answer one must go back to the 
early history of the peach-blow vase in this country, 
when Mr. Sutton, of the American Art Association, car- 
ried the precious little object to Mrs. Morgan, and, 
with his well-known cleverness, made her buy it at his 
own liberal valuation. His Baltimore patron, who, as 
the oldest American collector, is generally the first per- 
son to be shown any particularly rare specimen that 
comes into the market, has never, it is believed, quite 
forgiven the omission in this respect on Mr. Sut- 
ton’s part. When the vase was offered at the sale of 
the Morgan estate, he probably felt that he ad to 
buy it to complete his wonderful collection of the “ fam- 
ily” to which this rare specimen belongs, and was not 
best pleased at the round price he probably had to 
pay for it. That he gave anything like $18,000 for it, 
however, no one who knows him will believe. Accord- 
ing to a Baltimore paper, so much at least he has denied. 
Further than this he cannot be induced to say anything 
for publication. I know that he has been implored by 
Mr. Sutton to make some statement in the matter, in or- 
der to save the reputation of the American Art Associa- 
tion, which must have suffered greatly from the imputa- 
tion that the vase was never sold at all. He is obdurate, 


however. And that is not the worst of the matter for 
Mr. Sutton and his partners. 
* * * 


I HAVE good cause to believe that the peach-blow 
vase in Mr. Brayton Ives's possession was sold to him 
recently by Mr. Sutton, who, it is said, bought it some 
years ago from the famous Saltings collection in London, 
but kept it hidden away for fear of spoiling the market 
by showing it too soon after the Morgan sale. Mr. Ives 
perhaps paid him from $4000 to $5000 for it. This 
“second Richmond in the field ” Mr. Sutton had reason 
to hope would induce Mr. Walters to put the original 
peach-blow on view. But he is disappointed. It is still 
held back, and the new difficulty Mr. Sutton finds him- 
self in is that he is suspected of having kept the original 
peach-blow all this time and of finally selling it to Mr. 
Ives. The latter gentleman seems to enjoy the mystery 
being transferred to him, and is as dumb as an oyster on 
the subject. The peach-blow mystery, for a little while, 


was a fine advertisement for the American Art Associa- 


tion; but the “ boom” has at last become a relentless 
boomerang, teaching a lesson of misdirected enterprise 
not to be forgotten for many years to come. 


‘-% 
* 


MR. WILLIAM SCHAUS asks me to say that his Rem- 
brandt, “‘ Le Doreur,” may be seen at his house, 30 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, by any reader of The Art Amateur 
who will apply for a card, and adds: “I hope that art- 
ists and art students will often avail themselves of this 
privilege.” This generous offer will doubtless be ap- 
preciated. 


* * 
* 


THERE has been a veritable tempest in a teapot at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art Schools, apparently 
growing out of mutual personal antipathy of Mr. 
Robert Hoe, the chairman of the Museum’s school com- 
mittee, and Mr. J. Ward Stimson, the superintendent. 
As a matter of course, the latter was worsted, and he was 
promptly removed from the position which he has filled 
with much zeal since he began the organization of these 
schools some years ago. Mr. Reginald Cleveland Coxe 
has been appointed to succeed him in the classes for 
painting and study from the antique. When he entered 
upon his work, he found the classes pretty well thinned 
out, and most of the remaining students in open rebel- 
lion, on account of the loss of their old master. But Mr. 
Coxe is an amiable gentleman, and, with judicious firm- 
ness, no doubt will succeed in bringing order out of the 
present chaos. Under his management, it is to be hoped 
that the Metropolitan Art Museum schools may enter 
anew on a career of usefulness and prosperity. 


* * 
+ 


By far the most important picture sale of the season, 
and in some respects the most important ever held in 
this country, will be that of the famous collection of Mr. 
Albert Spencer, especially notable for the group of mas- 
terpieces by the great artists of the French school of 
1830. It will take place at Chickering Hall on the even- 
ing of February 28th, and the pictures will be on exhi- 
bition at the Ortgies galleries during the preceding 
week, In Mr. Avery’s circular he calls attention “ to 
their perfect condition and to the fact that they will be 
sold in good faith.” Certainly, no one who knows Mr, 
Spencer will question the latter statement. The sixty- 
eight paintings include no less than sixteen by Diaz, four 
by Dupré, two by Corot, two by Daubigny, seven by 
Rousseau, six by Millet, three by Troyon and two by 
Meissonier. They are nearly all well known, for Mr. 
Spencer has been generous in lending to exhibitions. 
This is his third sale. The two previous sales were for 
the improvement of his collection. As there can be no 
such reason now, and no one supposes that he needs 
money, there is naturally much speculation as to the 
cause of the coming dispersion. Assuredly, Mr. Spencer 
cannot hope to bring together again such an array of the 
masters of the “School of Barbizon ” as constitute the 
glory of the present collection. 


¢.s 
* 


THIS important sale will be followed, on March 27th 
and 28th, by that of the combined collections of Mr. 
Jordan L. Mott and Mr. Edward Kearney. Ortgies & 
Co. will be the auctioneers on this occasion also. There 
will be about one hundred and twenty pictures. Among 
the most notable belonging to Mr. Mott are his two Gé- 
rémes-—“ The Slave,”’ shown at the last exhibition of the 
Union League Club—and an “ Interior of a Persian Inn,” 
with two men before a great open fireplace gorgeous 
with its facing of old blue tiles; “ Aprés le Bal,” by 
Vollon, a young gallant thrumming on a mandolin; 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Deer in the Forest,” Troyon’s “ Going 
to the Fair” (34X24), and “ The Bathers” (138) by 
Diaz—the last three having been bought at the Mary J. 
Morgan sale for respectively $7150, $2550 and $1600. 
There are also the Vibert, showing a young artist flirting 
with the pretty daughter of a fat old fellow who has 
fallen asleep while sitting for his portrait, which was 
seen last year at the Union League Club; a large sunny 
French landscape by Lambinet, a fine Daubigny, and 
two battle pieces by De Neuville and one by Detaille. 


* * 
* 


MR. KEARNEY’S contributions to the sale include th 
well-known, Schreyer (76X46), “ Wallachian Teamster 
Entangled in the Marshes of the Danube,” which brought 
$5100 at the second John Wolfe sale and $4900 at the 
E. D. Morgan sale; Madou’s “ Jolly Musicians "—two 
tipsy fellows, whose pranks are convulsing the waiter 
girl who is looking on—also from the E. D. Morgan 








sale, where it brought $1600; Bouguereau’s “ Disarm- 
ing of Cupid,” which, it may be remembered, was illus- 
trated on the front page of The Art Amateur severa] 
years ago; the fine Troyon (which brought $3250 at the 
Graves sale), showing a flock of sheep gathered about 
a milestone in the foreground and a girl seated by the 
river-bank in the middle distance ; and, notably, “ The 
Rare Vase (32X18), by Fortuny and his pupil, Ferran- 
diz, which was sold at the J. Abner Harper sale, in 1880, 
for $1100, and will certainly bring much more now. This 
latter picture shows five admiring connoisseurs, in a 
spacious drawing-room, grouped about an enormous 
Alhambra-shaped vase, . The figures and the vase were 
painted by Fortuny. 


* * 
* 


THE bronzes and other art objects belonging to the 
late Edward Matthews, which have been on exhibition 
at the Ortgies auction rooms, will have been sold before 
what I am writing will appear in print; so it is of little 
use my calling attention to the fact that No. 95, cata- 
logued as “ Barye bronze lion and snake,” is not an orig- 
inal Barye, but a reproduction, the selling price of which 
is about $40. An original of the same subject would 
be worth about $200. The other four pieces which 
were in the case with it are genuine. The catalogue 
title, ‘“ two terra-cotta figurenes (sic) from Tanagara (sic) 
in Berlin Museum,” to say the least, was misleading. It 
should have been stated plainly that they were copies. 
There were many really excellent objects in the “ collec- 
tion,” including curious pieces of Oriental porcelain, 
and a fine Greek amphora vase in excellent condition, 


*  * 
* 


THE dealers, who were the chief buyers at the final 
Stevens sale in February, at Moore’s auction rooms, 
complain bitterly of the unfairness of the announcement 
that it was “absolutely without reserve,” with certain 
specified exceptions, in view of the evident “ protection” 
of nearly every object in the rooms. Mr. Gillig, of the 
American Exchange in London, for whose benefit the 
sale took place, was present part of the time, and tooked 
well after his “interests.” A Mr. Alexander, apparently 
acting for him, seemed to be the principal bidder. It 
must be admitted, though, that, notwithstanding these 
complaints, some of the things went very cheap. 


$2 
ok 


Ir is fitting that the interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of rare laces got together by the late Mrs. Astor 
should find a permanent abode in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Part of them were seen about four 
years ago at the Bartholdi Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibi- 
tion, at the Academy of Design, and illustrations of some 
of them have been given in The Art Amateur. For a 
museum collection, perhaps, it would be more appropri- 
ate if the laces could be shown rather as specimens of 
old English, French and Italian handicraft than as made- 
up articles of female attire; but the gift is most wel- 
come, and the suggestion may seem captious. 


* * 
* 


AMONG other recent bequests to the Museum, I notice 
mentioned in The World, is one by Mrs. Harriet K. 
Wilkes, of “a porcelain téte-a-téte set, which once be- 
longed to Queen Elizabeth.” This is interesting news, 
in view of the fact that porcelain was not made in 
Europe until centuries after the death of the Virgin Queen. 


* * 
* 


THERE was a notable exhibition of American paint- 
ings in the galleries of the New York Athletic Club, in 
February, none of which had been previously shown in 
public. George Inness, whose splendid canvases, “ The 
Coming Storm” and “ Winter (Sunset),” at the Union 
League Club, in January, I spoke of as among the great 
landscapes of this generation, again astonished his friends 
by his glorious “September Afternoon,” with its rich 
tangle of fireweed in the foreground, three noble elm- 
trees in the middle distance, and, farther off, a cluster o! 
white buildings glistening under a deep blue sky. 
Albert Ryder sent a superbly colored and almost coheren' 
illustration of the “ Temple of the Mind,” according | 
Poe’s poem. The Graces are seen driven from the buil- 
ing by a satyr, while Love stands by and weeps. It is 4 
moonlight scene and blended rays of gold and silver 
suffuse the idyllic landscape. Frank Boggs, who has gone 
back to Paris after a two months’ sojourn in his nativ« 
land—as much as he can stand at one time—left behind 
him “A January Tow” in New York Harbor, with th 
Liberty statue in the background looking down on a pul! 
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ing little tug dragging along a big merchantman. F. S. 
Church was delightfully represented by his tall, comely 
« Student” in her scholar’s cap and gown, with black 
swans by her side, and pink water-lilies to repeat the 
carnations of her face ; and there were capital landscapes 
by Murphy, Ochtman, Coffin, Bruce Crane, Bolton Jones, 
and Frederick Kost, who—from a very few years ago 
imitating so cleverly his master, W. S. Macy, that one 
could hardly tell the work of one from the other— 
now has a decided style of his own, and a very good 
one, as was seen in his poetical “ Moonrise.” Charles 
Warren Stetson, an almost unknown man from Provi- 
dence, surprised everybody by his weirdly original little 
canvas, “ Out of Consecrated Ground,” showing the 
hurried transportation of a bier by four cowled monks, 
who are seen by the dim light of the young moon and 
the ruddy glow of a torch held by another. Mr. Stetson’s 
career will hereafter be watched with interest. 
* * 

THE recent death of Colonel Brasseur, one of the he- 
roes of the Franco-Prussian war, is made the occasion, 
by the Paris Temps of January 24th, to refer to the splen- 
did painting by De Neuville of the “ Defence of Bour- 
get,” which is one of the best known canvases in the W. 
H. Vanderbilt collection. The writer says: 

‘It is the end of the battle that Neuville has sketched in his 
picture ‘The Defence of Bourget.’. Firing has ceased; the 
church is being emptied ; a wounded officer comes out, carried 
on a litter; it is Lieutenant Grisey. To the right a disarmed 
commander is guarded closely; it is M. Brasseur, who offered, 
when the picture was painted, to pose for the artist. The latter 
presented his model with a photograph of the picture, which he 
had in his hands when he died.” 

*.* 

THE Union League Club’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
was celebrated last month by unusual festivities, and at 
the incidental exhibition of paintings the best efforts were 
put forth by the new Art Committee, which consists of 
Messrs. Richard Butler (chairman), Edwin S. Chapin, 
George R. Sheldon, A. E. M. Purdy, and the artists East- 
man Johnson, Thomas Hicks and R. W. Van Boskerck 
(secretary), each of whom was represented on the walls— 
the latter by “Late Afternoon at Wakefield, R. I.,” a 
freely painted landscape in his best vein. There were 
also native canvases by Bierstadt, Boughton, Brown, F. 
E. Church, S. R. Gifford, Quartley and Wiggins ; but it 
cannot be said that, as a whole, the American paintings 
made a notable display. Some of them perhaps could 
have been spared for the Lecture Hall to take the place 
there of Jean Paul Laurens’s “ Columbus before Isabella,” 
which, as one of the most recent works of an artist of 
high reputation, and exhibited for the first time in this 
country, assuredly was worthy of a place in the principal 
gallery, where it could have been seen to advantage. 


* * 
* 


Ir would be interesting if Mr. William E. Dodge 
Stokes, the owner of the picture, would send it some time, 
for exhibition, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, so that 
one might compare it there with Brozik’s immense canvas 
of the same subject. The Frenchman, I fancy, would easily 
bear off the honors. In place of the theatrical concep- 
tion of the incident, and somewhat sprawling representa- 
tion of it, by the clever pupil of Munkacsy, we have the 
scene studiously thought out and depicted with the 
scholarly reserve and technical resources of a master of 
historical painting. Columbus, naturally, is the central 
figure; but it is his broad back, expressive of determined 
courage, that is shown through his well-worn doublet, 
and it is the profile of his noble features that we see. He 
stands indomitably before the half listless, half irritated 
Queen, who, perhaps hearing his seemingly wild theories 
for the twentieth time—and, not unpardonably, being 
bored thereat—is nervously grasping the gilt ball of the 
arm of her throne, while the willowy curve of her slight 
figure emphasizes the gesture of impatience. 


* * 
* 


JULES BRETON, who the month before was seen to 
such advantage in “ The Colza-Gatherers,” formerly in 
the Probasco collection, was represented by the statu- 
esque single figure of a woman “ Sifting Rapeseed” 
(owned by Mr. H. C. Fahnestock), which as nearly ap- 
proaches a Millet in quality as anything I have seen by 
this excellent artist; “Le Gouter” (owned by Mr. 
James A. Garland), a group of peasants at lunch; and 
by “ Le Soir,” that masterpiece of Breton, in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Albert Spencer. When Mr. Spencer's won- 
derful gallery of paintings shall come to the hammer— 
an event that is to occur before another issue of this 
magazine—it will be interesting to see what price will 


be paid for this remarkable canvas. Sir Donald Smith— 
through Mr. Watson, who, it may be remembered, in 
acting for him on an “ unlimited order,” ran foul of an- 
other Montreal collector—paid $45,000 for the “ Com- 
muniantes ” at the Mary J. Morgan sale. If this was 
the value of that by no means extraordinary painting, 
what should be paid for * Le Soir,” with which, really, 
it cannot be compared? “Le Soir” 
seen outside of Mr. Spencer’s house ; but it is known by 
photographs and engravings of it. In general effect it 
resembles “The Colza-Gatherers.” There is a level 
field, the time is twilight, and the day’s work is about 
done. In the foreground tired peasants are reclining, 
and above them, silhouetted against the rose-tinted sky, 
stands the figure of a tall, well-built woman, who is 
stretching out her arms in getting on her jacket. To 
the left of the picture, in the middle distance, are seen 
the bent figures of several workers who are not even 
yet ready to quit the field, although night is falling. 
The subject is simple enough, but there isa charm about 
the depicting of it impossible to describe. Never has 
the feeling for the warm, genial atmosphere of a summer 
evening been more truthfully conveyed. Gazing at the 
canvas, it seems impossible that you are not actually 
looking across the open field and waiting for the last 
rays of the setting sun. It is difficult to conceive of the 
sturdy figures of the peasants, as seen through the soft 
twilight haze, as those of mere laborers. You cannot 
think of them as such. Indeed, you do not think of them 
at all. They are simply incidental to the tender beauty of 
this sweet pastoral scene, from which you could not well 
imagine them disconnected. Happy the possessor of 
such a picture! As a well-known connoisseur is re- 
ported to have remarked the other day concerning a very 
fine Corot at the American Art Galleries, “ If this is the 
only painting you can possess it is a collection in itself. 
If you have other paintings, then you may regard this as 
the crowning glory of your collection.” 


x * 
* 


has rarely been 


AMONG other notable pictures were three exquisite 
landscapes by Cazin, lent respectively by Messrs. John 
Knoedler, George F. Baker and George I. Seney. The 
last-named gentleman also lent a charming little Diaz 
(uncatalogued)—a luminous moonlight scene, with a 
marvellously receding sky—very like a Rousseau at 
first glance; and “ Sunday Morning,” a choice little ex- 
ample of Carl Marr, whose interiors are above everything 
habitable, for they are always full of atmosphere, which 
those by American painters very rarely are. Three Rous- 
seaus were contributed respectively by Messrs. Seney, 
H. T. Chapman and C. P. Huntington. Mr. Huntington 
also sent the large, florid landscape he bought at the 
Graves sale for $10,000 for a “Corot.” Some of the 
most important of the figure subjects were contributed 
by Mrs. M. A. Osborn, who sent Munkacsy’s large studio 
interior, with the full-length portraits of himself and his 
wife ; “ A Cavalier,” a characteristic Meissonier ; Bougue- 
reau’s well-known “ Aurora ;” “ The Fortune-Teller,” by 
Diaz ; “ Removing Prisoners,” by De Neuville ; and “ The 
Cavalry Charge,” a very spirited Detaille, showing the 
attack upon a French provision train by a squadron of 
Prussian dragoons, 

.* 

By the sudden death of A. J. H. Way, the Baltimore 
painter, The Art Amateur loses one of its most valued 
writers on practical art subjects. Last year his carefully 
prepared articles in this magazine on fruit painting in 
oils gave pleasure and valuable instruction to thousands 
of students, and the supplemental chapters, treating of 
painting fish, game and other still-life subjects—the final 
one appeared only last month—have attracted even more 
attention. The following flattering notice of the artist 
appeared on February 9th in The Evening Post : 


‘« Mr. Way was celebrated both in this country and in Europe as 
a painter of still-life, principally of fruit and game, and was con- 
sidered the finest painter of grapes living, and for a cluster of 
black Hamburg grapes took one of the prizes at the Centen- 
nial in 1876. A picture of a large bunch of grapes by him was 
considered the finest thing of its kind ever exhibited in London. 
Mr. Way was born in Washington, and came to Baltimore when 
a boy. When a young man he travelled through Europe, study- 
ing in London, Paris, Florence and Rome under celebrated teach- 
ers. His pictures have been exhibited at a number of international 
expositions, and in the majority of cases took prize certificates. 
Mr. Way was a prominent member of the Charcoal Club, and 
made his travels the subject of a very interesting lecture before 
that organization.” 


A study of grapes, in colors, by Mr. Way, painted for 
The Art Amateur, was published last October. Another 
of cherries will be given as a supplement next month. 


A VILLAINOUSLY bad copy in oils of Alfred Frederick’s 
picture “The Passing of Arthur,” with the signature, 
“Ganforth,” boldly written in the bottom right-hand 


corner, is exposed for sale opposite Denning’s. 


* * 
* 


Mr. ANTHONY COMSTOCK’S discomfiture in the Phil- 
adelphia courts will be appreciated by all fair-minded 
persons. It appears that the agent of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice obtained, at the shop of F. Weber 
& Co., dealers in artists’ supplies, through evasion of 
the truth—to put it mildly—photographs of nude female 
models, after he had been distinctly told by the salesman 
that they were imported and kept for sale solely for the 
use of artists. On obtaining copies of the photographs, 
he arrested the proprietors and the salesman. But the 
defendants were promptly discharged by the judge, with 
the approval of the prosecuting attorney, and Mr. Com- 
stock received a rebuke from the court which he ought 
not soon to forget. MONTEZUMA, 


THE ESCOSURA COLLECTION. 


THE exhibition of the curious collection of antiques 
made by the painter Escosura attracted more attention 
in New York than any other similar sale of the season. 
This was due in part to the friendships which the owner 
had formed while on a visit to this country some years 
ago. This, it is to be presumed, was also the reason why 
the collection was brought to New York for sale; but 
another reason may be that it would have made much 
less of a sensation at the Hotel Drouot than here, 
if, indeed, it would have made any sensation at all in 
Paris. For New York, where only rich amateurs fill 
studios with costly bric-a-brac, more or less antique and 
more or less authentic, but undoubtedly picturesque, the 
sale was a remarkable one. It included a vast variety 
of objects—arms and armor, tapestries and embroideries, 
ivories and bronzes, furniture and paintings, old gold and 
silver, books, costumes and musical instruments—all 
selected mainly for their artistic merit and their value as 
“properties” to a painter of interiors. 

Mr. Escosura being a Spaniard, it was to be expect- 
ed that his collection would be rich in Spanish antiques. 
Such was the case. A considerable number of good 
specimens of Hispano-Moresque pottery, mostly plaques, 
and some with fine copper reflections, were disposed 
rather high upon the walls of the outer room at Bucken’s 
gallery, where the sale is tobe held. Several were evidently 
mended, and, knowing the difficulty of obtaining good 
unbroken specimens, and the fact that to an artist a 
mended plaque is practically as useful as a whole one, 
amateurs will be shy of bidding for them. It should, 
however, be known that even fragments of this ware are 
of value. The decorations in most cases were animals, 
inscriptions, and very free and rude arabesques. 

Much of the goldsmith’s work was made for ecclesi- 
astical use. A large Gothic custode, or monstrance, had 
evidently been patched up from an old chalice which 
was used as base and the open-worked top of a mon- 
strance of which the base had been lost. Of the works 
intended for profane use, one of the handsomest was a 
jewel casket in silver repoussé with tourelles at the 
angles, all four sides being formed by plaques with fig- 
ures in relief and the cover surmounted by a little statu- 
ette of Diana seated. There were several curious pieces 
of jewelry, including some with enamelled settings, and 
some fine pieces of rock crystal, carved and engraved. 
Of tapestries there were several pieces of no great size 
but of striking Gothic design. The collection of stuffs 
and embroideries was very large, and included many 
valuable specimens of old cut velvet, silver and gold 
brocade, church embroideries and the like. Many cos- 
tumes of the eighteenth century and earlier dates had 
doubtless served to clothe Mr. Escosura’s models. Among 
the furniture, a small fauteuil for a child, of carved and 
gilded wood, with pink velvet cushion, and a small pair 
of bellows of buhl-work, catalogued as “ carved wood,” 
attracted attention. 

Among a number of paintings “ by the old masters” 
there were some of remarkable merit. The catalogue 
states that the owner vouches for the authenticity of these 
paintings, which include a “ St. George and the Dragon,” 
attributed to Raphael, a “ Young Girl,” by Velasquez, and 
a beautiful head of a Madonna, ascribed to Leonardo 
da Vinci. The collection certainly includes several 
very interesting specimens of various old schools, partic- 
ularly of the Spanish and Dutch. A number of the 
artist’s own pictures, such as used to find a good market 
in this country, were also put on exhibition, 












































































EXHIBITIONS OF THE WATER-COLOR SOCI- 
ETY AND THE ETCHING CLUB. 





GREAT deal of interesting work is 
shown at the Twenty-first Annual 
Exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society. A striving for puri- 
ty and brilliancy of color by a few 
of the better painters, and a still 
more successful striving for gray, 
transparent, atmospheric tones by 
a few others, are marked features, as they were a year 
ago. Of the more important of the figure pieces, one of 
the most valuable is J. Alden Weir's “ Preparing for 
Christmas,” painted with a very free use of all the 
materials at the command of the water-colorist, and at- 
taining a great charm of atmosphere, 
solidity and gray, harmonious color. A 
lady sitting in front of a curtained win- 
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The mother’s face, seen in shadow, has 
an air of grace and distinction which is 
sufficiently rare. Larger than this is 
Frederick W. Freer’s “ If I were Loved,” 
which provokes admiration in spite of its 
absurdly sentimental theme; the young 
lady, beautifully dressed, is sufficiently 
pretty and sympathetic to have plenty 
of lovers. “The Little Mother,” by 
J. S. H. Kever, of Amsterdam, a little 
warmer in color than Mr. Freer’s or Mr. 
Weir’s pictures, shows two little girls in 
black, in a dusky room, the elder stoop- 
ing over her sewing, and the younger 
sitting on the floor at her feet; equally 
admirable and tempered in tone is 
Mauve’s little study of a “ Man Raking.” 

Winslow Homer, who has a certain 
field all to himself, is well represented, 
one of his best and most characteristic 
works hanging in the Corridor: a lumi- 
nous gray, sandy beach, its hummocks 
relieved against a sombre blue-gray sky, 
and occupied by only two figures, of 
women with a basket, put in with great 
spirit and freedom. His “ Farmer's 
Boy,” illustrating an old song, may be 
open to the charge of presenting agri- 
cultural labor under somewhat too glow- 
ing colors ; his studies of Florida scenery 
are equally strong and interesting with 
those he has previously exhibited. The 
colorists are led by John La Farge and 
Louis C. Tiffany ; the former exhibits an 
audacious little “ Salome’s Dance,” a 
study for a larger composition, a por- 
trait of his landlord, the priest, Zenshin, 
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under various aspects, in his larger work smelling some 
pale roses in a rather undecorative atmosphere, and in 
his smaller one doing nothing in particular, but with her 
hair less purple and her surrounding color more cheerful. 
L. C. Earle’s head of a bravo in “ Red” is not very in- 
teresting; V. D. Prentiss’s quaint study of little “‘ Mistress 
Anne” sitting in her chair, and, apparently, ready to slip 
out of it, is sympathetic. 

The post of honor in the South Gallery has been given 
to William Magrath’s “ Bacchic Dance,” catalogued at 
$2500, and sold on the evening of the opening reception. 
In a paved court of the temple, overlooking the sea, two 
sufficiently decorous Mzenads dance before a bronze statue 
of the young god, and in the presence of three or four 
seated figures. The painting is finished with great care 
in all its details, and the marble is cleverly rendered. One 








attention on the opening night. Thomas Moran’s love 
of Turner is as marked as ever in his skilfully-executed 
views of Venice. The brothers Léon and Percy Moran 
are represented by a number of their neat little figures 
in costumes of the last century, carefully finished, very 
pale in color, and generally affecting a sketchiness of treat- 
ment. In the Corridor, at the left of the entrance door 
to the North Gallery, hangs a little picture by the land- 
scapist, William J. Whittemore, in which the same gen- 
eral theme is treated with much more warmth and color. 
His small study of “ October,” in the South Gallery, is 
full of pleasant suggestions. Theodore Robinson's little 
experiment, “ Primavera,” a girl’s head surrounded by 
spring blossoms and a scroll, is a very pretty study in 
tints, but the maiden is of a type that cannot logically be 
connected with any known associations of the springtime. 
Of the flower pieces, the most brilliant 

are Miss Kate Greatorex’s large and very 
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effective renderings of chrysanthemums 
and other handsome and showy flowers ; 
of the cattle pieces, the best are George 
Poggenbeek’s two cows reposing “In 
the Meadow,” Horatio Walker's 
drove of pigs in early “Evening.” Almost 
‘equally good and artistic is Charles 
Mente’s “Evening Pastoral ;” of these 
gray, luminous landscape studies other 
good examples are Mente’s “Sunday 
Morning,” Van Essen’s “ Heath in Hol- 
land,” W. L. Lathrop’s “ Upland Farm,” 
with its single figure, A. B. Davies’s 
“Strawberry Time,” Joseph Lauber’s 
“October Day at Seabright,” and Ru- 
dolph F. Bunner’s “ Landscape,” No. 379, 
with its yellowish meadow ground. A 
large picture by S. R. Burleigh, “ Load- 
ing Up,” with sea-weed or salt hay, is 
full of the suggestion of sea air, and 
John A. Fraser's “In Chill October” 
just misses being an exceedingly good 
landscape. His device of bringing his 
dark and chilly distance flat up behind 
the tarnished reds and yellows of his 
foreground trees, if it had only been bet- 
ia ter rendered, would have been both origi- 
nal and in keeping with the sentiment of 
his scene. F. Hopkinson Smith, who 
contrives every year to visit a new coun- 
try, this time finds inspiration from a 
trip to Mexico, and contributes an even 
half dozen characteristically strong views 
in that picturesque land. H.W. Ranger 
furnishes a number of strong studies 
taken in various cities, and all interest- 
ing; Robert Blum, a very clever ani 
spirited rendering of a “ Venetian Pump- 
kin Vender,” his boat and his clients; 
J. G. Brown, still another bootblack, 
holding up to view his totally ruined 
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at Nikko, Japan, and two or three of his 
favorite white water-lilies. Mr. Tiffany’s 
largest exhibit is a scene in a glowing, 
low-ceiled temple, probably in Nomans- 
land, with a picturesque young priestess 
in very pale greenish-yellow draperies feeding some flam- 
ingoes, who make an effective group with their rich color 
and their curving necks, His Mongolian fish-vender, “ In 
Chinatown, San Francisco,” is as sumptuous in its tones 
as a church window, and his landscape studies, though 
somewhat quieter, are also suggestive of tropical richness. 
John Johnston sends a large study—hung too high to be 
well seen—the sombre choir of Avila Cathedral, in Spain, 
with the white draped figure of an acolyte, and a curling 
cloud of incense in the centre. By E. H. Blashfield there 
are two pictures—a “ Holiday,” in which the temple at- 
tendant, in a satisfactory red dress, sits on the pavement 
at the foot of a statue of Eros, and “ Unveiling the 
Bride, a Souvenir of Tanagra,” in which there is somehow 
something funny in the preternaturally solemn expres- 
sions of bride and groom. C. C. Curran paints his model 


“PEGGED OUT.” BY J. G. BROWN. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


of the brightest and most industrious of the figure-paint- 
ers is Irving R. Wiles, who sends six examples ; his “Co- 
quette,” No. 150, is a vivacious young woman in green who 
looks at you with an alert and expressive countenance ; his 
“Study in Tints” represents, probably, the same young 
person, but very much extinguished, extended on a whit- 
ish couch, and surrounded by pale and subdued hues. 
In “ Alone” the misery is acute; the young newsgirl, in 
rusty black, sits forlorn ; “ In the Park,” the city woman 
and her greyhound are neatly drawn and placed. Near 
the “ Coquette,” as if for antithesis, is hung the best of 
Newton A. Wells’s exhibits—a very old woman, elabo- 
rately wrought out, stooping over her Bible. Among 
Edward Moran’s nine contributions, in which landscapes 
predominate over his accustomed marine subjects, the 
woodland scene, “In the Gloaming,” attracted much 


shoe; T. W. Wood, two of his fami 
liar examples of the “ American domesti: 
genre,” and E. L. Henry, two of his usual! 
careful studies of manners and customs, 
which, though sinful in painting and 
hopelessly inartistic, have yet a certain interest as 
documents and records. T. de Thulstrup sends two 
accurate studies of Swedish horse soldiers, and a large 
and spirited Atnerican battle scene, “ Reinforcements,” 
hurrying up to the front and led by a handsome, bearde« 
general. The heads of the two officers who gallop at 
his heels are good studies of types. The artist’s illustra- 
tion which we give does not show the complete picture. 
Mr. Satterlee’s “Waiting for the Ferry,” illustrated 
herewith, is one of nine similar contributions of pic- 
turesque types drawn from Spain and Brittany. 





The Hanging Committee of the Etching Club exhili- 
tion, now open at the Academy of Design, are said to 
have suffered from the same embarrassment of riches 
as their confréres of the Water-Color Society, and to 
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have been obliged to decline a large number of works nal marines are represented by three examples; Alden and atmosphere which many of the most important 


submitted to them, to the great disconte 
The work of foreign aquafortists, with 
the exception of a plate by Paul Rajon, 
executed in this country, does not appear 
in the display. Rajon’s etching is his 
well-known reproduction of Jules Bre- 
ton’s “ Last Ray,” with the figure of the 
old man etched on the margin, as a re- 
marque, by Breton himself. Though 
much of the large reproductive work 
by native artists was thus crowded out, 
enough has been retained to enable the 
visitor curious in such matters to form 
a good judgment of the progress of the 
art among us. Much of this work is 
frankly commercial. The publishers, 
without whose liberal aid and encourage- 
ment it could not have been executed, 
naturally selected such examples as 
would appeal to the popular taste. 
Hence a liberal sprinkling of domestic 
scenes, of the sentimental genre, of a 
variety of changes rung upon the hum- 
ble but happy home, and maiden love, 
and “waiting for thee,” and such like 
themes. Here is so good an artist as 
Mr. Freer, for instance, reproducing on 
a large plate, and with great patience 
and skill, Jennie Brownscomb's “ Hal- 
cyon Days,” the young daughter of the 
house waiting on the door-step for her 
lover, whose coming is seen far down 
the road. Her venerable parents are 
seated on the porch behind her, but they 
wili get up and efface themselves in the 
true American way just before the young 
man arrives. Mr. Dudensing etches, 
after R. L. De Lisser, a young girl at the 
spring, listening to the “ Evening Bells ;” 
Mr. Lathrop, after Alice Hirschberg, 
“The Trysting - Place; Mr. Raubi- 
check, “ Naming the Day ;” Mr. Share, 
another girl at a well, with “‘ Memories,” 
after Jennie Brownscomb; Mr. Shelton, 
a very small rural child in the harvest 
field, “ Waiting for a Ride” homeward. 
Another of Mr. Shelton’s large plates, 
“The Last Load,” is much more spirit- 
ed and original, the farmer hurrying his 
team along the wintry road. 


Miles Standish; 
Mr.  Hovenden, 
his picture of the 
“Last Moments 
of John Brown,” 
and also Constant 
Meyer’s “First 
Communion;” 
Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt, her “Eve” 
and “ St. Cecilia ;” 
Winslow Homer, 
in a vigorous 
plate, his “ Eight 
Bells,” and Mr. 
Lathrop, Jules 
Breton’s ‘“ Even- 
ing in a Hamlet 
of Finisterre.” 
Two or three of 
the smaller plates 
issued by Mr. 
Klackner, the 
publisher, are giv- 
en in the catalogue 
of the exhibition 
—-works like J. C. 
Nicoll’s “Last of 
November,” and 
Kruseman Van 
Elten’s “Forest 
Home,” which, 
though somewhat 
lacking in con- 
centration, yet 


contrive to convey a good deal of the sentiment of nature 
out-of-doors, Reginald Coxe’s vaporous and very origi- 


Mr. C. Y. Turner repro- 
duces his own “ Bridal Procession,” from the story of 


nt of the artists. Weir etches his “ Fireside Dreams ” in the Water-Color 
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“THE BRETON FERRY.” BY WALTER SATTERLEE, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


Exhibition and an admirable summer field of grain ; 
William Sartain reproduces his head of a Nubian Sheik 








BY CHARLES A. PLATT. 


“ RETURN OF SARDINE BOATS FROM MORNING'S CATCH.” 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


with a fine feeling for color, and C. Morgan Mcllhenney’s 
two plates are also distinguished by a search for color 





plates seem to lose. 


which we expect to get from a work of art. 
variety and the exactness of the knowledge of natural 


The very handsome catalogue of 
the club contains eight etchings reduced 
in size from the originals in the exhibi- 
tion. They are by Church, Farrer, Edith 
Getchell, J. S. King, Mrs. Moran, J. C. 
Nicoll, Share and Van Elten. 


THE *“*LIBER STUDIORUM.”’ 





THE collection of plates forming 
Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” which wa 
shown at the Grolier Club in January, 
is said to be the most complete in exist 
ence. It is certainly a finer collection 
of the plates than that shown at Sout! 
Kensington, as it includes first states of 
all the published plates, other states o 
many of them, and impressions of th: 
etchings, Turner’s own work, before th: 
mezzotint was applied. Turner under- 
took this in competition witl 
Claude’s “Liber Veritatis,” which j 
similarly a series of studies after natur: 
reproduced by means of etching an 
Claude, in some respects ; 


work 


mezzotint. 
poor observer, enjoyed a great repu 
tation for fidelity to nature based on thi 
work. Yet he aimed at little more tha: 
effect, and Turner felt that in accuracy) 
of representation of natural objects h« 
could distance the older master. It must 
be allowed that it was a mean motive, 
that of emulation, and it must be con- 
fessed that Turner was not in all re- 
spects as triumphant as Mr. Ruskin 
makes him out to be. In matters of 
detail, in branch drawing, in represent 
ing the cleavage of rocks, the convolu 
tions of clouds, and also in the scientifi- 
cally correct perspectives of his distant 
views, Turner demonstrated his immens« 
superiority. But his insincerity, the the 
atrical bent of his imagination, is visibl: 
almost everywhere. Few of his com- 
positions (for such are in reality the con- 
tents of both works, though issued as 
studies from nature) are as impressiv: 
as Claude’s. Few afford to an equa! 
degree the peculiar kind of pleasur 
Yet the 


forms shown in 
the “ Liber Stu- 
diorum ”’ has nev- 
er been approach 
ed by any othe: 
artist. Most of 
the compositions 
are extremely 
clever, and_ the 
technique is, in 
every case, worthy 
of study. 

The work was 
intended to in- 
clude one hundred 
plates, divided in- 
to sets of Histo- 
rical, Pastoral, 
Marine, Mountain 
and Architectural 
subjects. Sevei- 
ty-one were pu)- 
lished and twenty 
more were begun 
and brought to a 
certain degree of 


finish. _ Proofs of 
all of these are 
known. Turner 


made his draw- 
ings for the work 
with special refer- 
ence to his own 
and the engraver's 
needs. The out- 


lines which he reproduced by etching on the plate were 
in the drawings done with a quill pen. 


Over this he 
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passed bold washes of sepia taking out lights as he pro- some of them would be ill adapted to that purpose, but give us the actual living model arrested in the midst of 


ceeded. This work, which gave the light and shade, 


color and relief of the subject, was re- 
produced by the mezzotint or aquatint, 
mostly the work of the engravers Charles 
Turner and Thomas Lupton. It is said 
that the plates yielded no more than 
twenty or thirty fine impressions, and 
from this one may judge of the value of a 
complete set of such impressions at the 
present day. That exhibited at the Grolier 
Club was valued at $20,000. By.far the 
greater part of it belongs to Mr. Howard 
Mansfield, of New York, a few impres- 
sions were lent by Mr. S. P. Avery, and a 
pencil drawing of one of the subjects be- 
longs to Professor C. E. Norton. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis delivered an admirable ad- 
dress on the opening evening of the 
exhibition. 


THOSE who remember the “ Apollo 
and Marsyas,” formerly belonging to Mr. 
Morris Moore, may be interested to learn 
that its position in the Salon Carré of the 
Louvre has just been changed. It formerly 
occupied a very good place on the line. 
It is now placed higher, but in a good 
light, on the opposite side of the room, 
near the “ Belle Jardiniére ” of Raphael. 


ANIMAL LOCOMOTION. 


To painters and sculptors of animals, 
at least, the most remarkable result of 
the invention, of instantaneous photogra- 
phy is the collection of photographs of 
animals in motion made by Mr. E. Muy- 
bridge under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. While the work 
was yet in progress interest was excited 
in various quarters by the unexpected 
grotesqueness of some of the forms thus 
caught after the beginning and before the 
accomplishment of an action. Several of 
the positions assumed by horses, dogs and 
other animals in leaping were particularly 
novel; and the motions of the wings of 


birds in flight looked “ queer” to artists who had made a 
special study of this branch of animal painting. 


that nearly eight 
hundred plates, con- 
taining more than 
20,000 figures of men, 
women, children, 
beasts and birds, have 
been published, it is 
easy to see that the 
work has, for artists 
and scientific men, a 
much stronger inter- 
est than that attached 
to mere curiosity. It 
is plain that not only 
the more _ striking 
novelties—which are 
many—are worthy of 
study; but that the 
entire set of photo- 
graphs, even those 
which depict the slow- 
est movements of the 
human body, and to 
which artists have for 
ages approximated 
more or less closely, 
according to their 
powers of observa- 
tion, are full of useful 
lessons, mostly re- 
garding matters of 





they fix hundreds of points which might escape the most 
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“THE HERMIT.” BY KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN., 


THE ARTIST FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


practised eye, and they will serve to supplement an 
artist’s sketches and studies from life in a manner which 








the most violent motion; and not only then, but at a 


dozen different instants in the course of it. 
They furnish also an opportunity to study 
simultaneous back, front and side views 
of the same attitude, something which 
obviously could not be had from the liv- 
ing model without the interposition of the 
electrical photographing apparatus of Mr. 
Muybridge. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on the advantages thus offered to the stu- 
dent of human or animal forms in action. 
But while thus useful to the student, by 
far the greater number of these photo- 
graphs are beautiful objects in themselves. 
The grotesque attitudes spoken of above 
are not many. Mr. Muybridge, in select- 
ing his models, took the precaution to 
choose each time some one especially 
adapted for the work in hand. Thus, the 
groups of boxers and wrestlers, and the 
single figures shown running, leaping and 
so forth are taken from professional or 
amateur athletes. The figure showing the 
actions of lifting, carrying heavy weights, 
striking with a hammer, are those of 
laborers or mechanics used to the work 
represented. The female figure is shown 
in actions usual to women. There is con- 
sequently a degree of naturalness which 
would hardly be expected. And, as the 
models were usually well made and grace- 
ful, the lines are in the majority of cases 
beautiful. The lighting being that of the 
open air, very interesting effects of light 
and shade are numerous. Among the 
most charming of the compositions, if we 
may so call them, are those in which a 
diaphanous drapery has been thrown about 
the model. The harmonies of line caused 
by its movements agreeing with those of 
the body seen through it are exquisite. 
One of the most curious results of the 
work is the vindication of peculiarities in 
the drawing of animals by people who 
have brought to that branch of art un- 
usually quick perceptions. Some of the 
oddest positions in which the cat is 
here shown, springing and crouching, 


may be found indicated with considerable approach to 
the truth in Indian and Persian miniatures. Many of the 


photographs of birds 
look as though they 
might have been tak- 
en from Japanese 
kakemonos; and 
some strange posi- 
tions of a horse's legs 
in jumping, walking 
and running are to be 
found in works by 
one of our living art- 
ists made before the 
publication of any of 
these photographs. 
Numbers of other 
artists have since 
made good use of 
them, without reck- 
oning the numbers of 
amusing distortions 
of the animal form 





which the few gro- 
tesque-looking ones 
have suggested to our 
caricaturists. 

These latter do not 
seem, as yet, to have 
drawn from a special 
set of photographs 
of abnormal move- 
ments, of lame, half- 





detail, it is true, but 
such as may add life 
and spirit to composi- 
tions by no means 
very deficient in these 


qualities, It need hardly be said that the pho- 


DRAWN BY WINSLOW HOMER FROM THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


tographs are not intended to be used as copies; 


“IN THE MEADOW.” 


BY 


GEORGE 


POGGENBEEK. 


not all the anatomical models in the world, nor even the 
academical drawings of the masters, can equal. 


They 


paralyzed and other- 
wise afflicted persons 
made for the bene- 
fit of physicians, It 
tells well for the prog- 


ress of humanity, in this nineteenth century, that such 
subjects are no longer relied on to provoke laughter. 
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their furnishings, it zs difficult to know what to do, and how to do it. 
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N these days of discus- 
sion about artistic in- 
teriors, it 


is scarcely 
ecessary to reiterate 


that the style of the in- 
si 

be, to a great extent, 
governed by that of the 


ide of our house must 


utside. Cottages are 
ot to be furnished 
ke palaces, nor should 


splendid apartments be 
treated with too sparing 


hand. 
Although I do not in- 


tend in these papers to 


he country house archi- 


tecture of the day, I must say 
to the layman who desires in- 
formation as to the “style” of 
his intended home, that in a 
large majority of the new houses 
one looks in vain for adherence 


to any di 
tecture. 
contain 
to the 
present 


stinctive style of archi- 
The Historic Styles 
much that is suited 
requirements of our 
mode of living, and 


many ingenious adaptations in 
this direction have already been 


made by 
am temp 
signers a 


our architects. But I 
ted to hint to the de- 
nd builders of houses 


; the propriety of devoting them- 
selves to the development of the more modern ideas, rather than to branching out 
in ostensibly new directions, where—after the first glance—it is evident that the whole 
structure consists of old motifs thinly disguised by new devices. 

In houses of modest proportion, where the owner desires to expend a limited amount 
of money, and is anxious to consult his own taste in the arrangement of his rooms and 


Of course the 


problem is solved if the undertaking is placed in the hands of a professional decorator 


of position; but, if such a plan is pursued, 
the limited appropriation that has been 
voted is soon expended, and the taste of the 
owner is apt to be set aside and replaced 
by the decorative ideas of another. Per- 
sons of limited time arid unlimited means 
are strongly advised to intrust the decoration 
of their apartments to some man of ability 
and let the responsibility for the result rest 
with him. In view of the splendid mansions 
of New York and other large cities, I need 
not point out to the millionaire where to ob- 
tain the best artistic results in interior 
decoration. My present purpose is to sug- 
gest certain decorative adornments for a 
modest house which may be procured 
by the person of fair income and refined 
taste. If he possesses the ingenuity of a 
wood-carver or of a cabinet-maker, and de- 
lights in the production of soap-box cabi- 
nets and bookcases made of packing-boxes, 
he may adorn his house with the results of 
many charming little schemes beyond the 
reach of those who have neither this inge- 
nuity themselves, nor the power to procure 
the results of such clever work in others. 
Country houses are always full of nooks 
and corners susceptible of transformation. 
When they leave the hands of the carpen- 
ter they are barren and unadorned; but, 
with a few bright ideas practically carried 
out, they are soon made to assume that 
comfortable aspect which contributes so 
much to the cosiness of a home. 

In considering the question of country 





—=— 





house decoration, let us assume that the building under consideration has cost from 
five to eight thousand dollars, and that the owner finds himself with a modest surplus 
which he desires to use for decoration of a permanent character. 


The hall demands 
special thought and 
treatment, because 
from its “air” and 
“tone” we receive 
our first impressions 
of the home we are 
entering. This part 
of a country house 
has long been thought 
of simply as a pass- 
age-way, and has re- 
ceived but little re- 
cognition in this coun- 
try until within the 
past few years. This 
“passage,” however, 
has steadily increased 
in size, from the nar- 
row-entry, only large 
enough to contain the 
staircase and the hat- 
tree, to a room of 
more or less ample 
proportions in accord 
with the rest of the 
house. And this is 
an advantage not 
alone from an archi- 
tectural point of view, 
because it gives a 
centre about which 
to group the living- 
rooms, but it is also 
to be recommended 
from a_ decorative 
standpoint, as it in- 
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AND STAIRCASE, 


creases the opportunities which are thus afforded for the display of artistic taste. 

The vestibule is not generally considered necessary in a country house, but if the 
house-owner has once had such a little room to collect the cold draughts in winter, 
and to serve as a depository for wet umbrellas and overshoes, he will concede that it 


is a comfort not to be slighted. 
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TREATMENT OF DOOR AND VESTIBULE, 





I would recommend a good-sized vestibule, with 


a hard-wood floor, glazed inside doors and 
plenty of space, as an accompaniment to 
every house, whether in city or country. 

As already suggested, the treatment of the 
hall should echo the home life of the house- 
hold; and, if possible, the fireplace should 
form the central feature about which the 
other parts are grouped. If it is not practi- 
cable to have a chimney in the hall, let the 
staircase be made the pivotal point, and this 
latter is usually the problem to be solved. 

But before considering the fixed furniture 
of the hall, I have a word to say about floors. 

Carpeted halls and passages are an abom- 
ination, and should be abolished by every 
lover of cleanliness and health. Carpets have 
their advantages, which will be discussed 
later on. The hall is mo¢ the place fora 
carpet. Without considering the use of 
marble mosaic and expensive marquetry for 
flooring, it is possible to obtain a good, 
serviceable floor, which may be at the same 
time attractive and inexpensive. Let th: 
floor be laid with narrow strips of “comb- 
grained” yellow pine, say two inches wide, 
or oak (if expense is not to be cut down to 
the minimum figure) quite free from spots 
or blemishes—large knots are, of course, oul 
of the question—and bordered with a few 
bands of alternate cherry and pine strips. 

The finish should be varnish, not wax, 
unless a special servant can be kept to at- 
tend to this one thing, for waxed floors are 
extremely unsightly if not properly cared for. 
In color this will give a floor that is special!) 
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adapted for rugs. If the natural color of the yellow 
pine or the oak seems too strong, a light coat of brown 
or dull red stain washed over the wood before the 
varnish is applied will give the desired tone. This depth 
of color, however, will come with time, if one is willing 
to wait for it, and the result, finally, if the floor is unstain- 
ed, will be more attractive than if produced by artificial 
means. The woodwork of the doors, casings, staircase, 
chair-rail and wainscot—if one is used—may receive a 
coat of stain before the finish is applied. If hard wood 
is employed, the natural color is far better than any ar- 
tificial substitute. A little color mixed with the “ filler” 
often produces an agreeable effect, as it brings out the 
grain of the wood, and at the same time enables one to 
tone the woodwork to correspond with any desired 
scheme of decoration. 

I have taken as an illustration a large hall in a coun- 
try house, and although not simple in itself, nor of mod- 
est proportion or cost, it will serve as an excellent example 
for the various points to which I wish to call attention. 


which, if judiciously employed, are charmingly decep- 
tive in the sense of space that they suggest. When over- 
done, however, the effect becomes extremely unpleasant, 
and the reproductive power of the mirrors becomes an 
annoyance. 

But, before discussing the details of the hall, there are 
certain general considerations of color, and the division 
of wall spaces, that should be early borne in mind in 
order to insure a desired effect in decoration. If the 
hall is well lighted, the use of a sombre wall, either pa- 
pered or painted, is usually the best scheme to follow, 
for, as a rule, there are few pictures, and the owner must 
rely upon the success of his wall surface for the decora- 
tion. Should it be situated in the centre of the house, 
and receive light from but one side, and that sparingly, 
it will be necessary to use less depth of color on the 
walls and ceilings and make as much as possible of the 
light admitted by giving to it as many reflecting surfaces 
as may be feasible. 

The division of the wall space into wainscot or dado, 








gives rise to much discussion and perturbation of spirit. 
Often the window-tops serve as an excellent point to 
start from, and if the top of the casing is assumed to be 
the bottom of the frieze, the responsibility of settling this 
point upon the walls is shifted to the shoulders of him 
who designed the building. 

Speaking of windows reminds me that I intended to 
say earlier that the attractiveness of a hall may owe much 
to the position of the windows. Many small windows 
present an opportunity to display much taste in curtains 
and draperies; while, on the other hand, one large 
window, if in a recess, affords the opportunity for a deep 
window-seat, a decorative feature which can forra part 
of every room in a country house and still be attractive. 

Successful decoration does not depend, as many sup- 
pose, upon the amount of money expended alone, but 
upon the degree of taste displayed in the expenditure of 
money. Take, for instance, the question of our hall 
window-seat. It may be made by a cabinet-maker, 
upholstered in plush, and be both ugly and uncomfort- 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR VESTIBULE AND STAIRCASE FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


The staircase is much more attractive if half screened 
from view, and even although it be impossible to employ 
the pretty devices of wooden spindles, or the more cost- 
ly elaboration of carved wooden panels, the same effect 
may be obtained by light curtains, as shown in the smaller 
sketch, 

I have always considered that a little corner half-way 
up the stairs is most attractive as a place for a quiet chat, 
even though one may be at times subject to interruption 
in such a position. Odd corners and recesses on a stair- 
case or in a hall lend an attractiveness to the house that 
cannot otherwise be imparted, and, if the cottage is small, 
draperies hung here and there before such places will 
give a sense of space that would be unknown were there 
no such suggestion of mystery. A half-drawn curtain 
tempts the uninitiated, and at times the initiated as well, 
into the belief that the apartment behind, if not vast, is 
at least large. I do not believe in deceptive art, but 
such guileless artifice adds only piquancy to the artistic 
composition, The same principle is applicable to mirrors, 





wall surface and frieze, has become so general that the 
terms need no definition. But the sfaczng of these ele- 
ments of decoration isa problem that must be solved 
anew with each room ; for, upon the studied proportion 
of parts, one to another, will depend the success of the 
entire decoration. If the room is high and comparative- 
ly large, a wide frieze may be used without fear of reduc- 
ing the apparent proportions, but should the room be 
small and low, extreme care must be exercised in deter- 
mining the width of the frieze. The initial shows a di- 
vision of wall space and frieze which I have used often, 
and found very pleasant to the eye when no dado was 
employed. This wide band of color, usually lighter in 
tone than the wall below, is an excellent background for 
decorative plaques and large pieces of purely decorative 
china and metal work. Even plaster casts have been 
successfully used upon such a frieze, but these are not, 
as a rule, suitable for a hall. 

Not all houses have a round-topped door to fix the line 
for the frieze, and this apparently simple matter often 





able, or it may be constructed as follows and be both at- 
tractive and inexpensive: ‘Take an ordinary box of pine 
boards the length of your windows, about thirty inches 
deep on the top and not over eighteen inches high. Set 
it upon legs if you desire, but not upon castors—that 
would make it uncomfortable, as the wall must serve for 
a back. Stretch over the sides and front of the box felt, 
or some cloth of dull color, and cover the “ excelsior” or 
hair mattress for the top with thesame. Over this throw 
a Turkish rug, and, with such pillows as you may possess 
or desire to provide for the piace, the window-seat is 
complete. This will not be very springy, it is true, but 
if you substitute for the wooden box a woven wire cot 
bed, with much reduced legs, you will have an inexpen- 
sive, comfortable, and decorative piece of furniture. 
Various devices of this kind are possible, and there are 
hat-racks made of oak strips, put together in geometric 
designs, and held in place by metal hat pins, simple in 
construction and useful when completed. With a piece 
of ordinary drain-pipe and a terra-cotta saucer, such as 
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is used for flower-pots, and a talent for painting decora- 
tively, one can have avery pretty and serviceable umbrella- 
stand. ARCHITECT. 





FRENCH HOME INTERIORS. 





M. OCTAVE UZANNE, in his latest extravaganza, “ Le 
Miroir du Monde,” in which, with the help of M. Paul 
Avril’s charming drawings, he holds the mirror up to 
French fashionable society of to-day, has an interesting 
chapter upon interior furnishing and decorations. It 
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GERMAN (SIXTEENTH CENTURY) 
CARVED WOOD CAPITAL, 


is to be remarked, the author says, that people of 
the Latin races do not any longer, as a general thing, 
pay much attention to the decoration of the interiors of 
their houses, preferring the somewhat noisy joys of the 
life in public, in clubs and cafés, or in fashionable salons. 
The English and other Northern peoples understand 
much better, in our time, how to furnish a home. The 
present ruling class in France, which M. Uzanne refers 
to as “La bourgeoisie regnante,” has brought to the 


highest possible degree the taste for the horrible, the . 


commonplace, and the conventional. An insane love of 
mahogany and walnut, and, above all, of veneering, dis- 
tinguishes this class, whose efforts in the way of furnish- 
ing their apartments result in the most repulsive inele- 
gance, in “all which the human imagination can invent 
of vile, ungraceful, meagre, awkward and grotesque” 
forms. The things which a newly-married French 
woman will have, though she lack all others, are a form- 
less Erard piano and an armoire with glass doors. Her 
husband’s idea of an evening at home is to stretch him- 
self on a clumsy sofa before the fire, or to spend the 
evening at the dinner-table, and so obviate the terrors of 
the salon, with its chairs drawn up in line, its sofa in 
velours, its gueridon laden with albums, the whole placed 
upon an indescribable carpet patterned with flowers. 
This salon, the finest piece in the apartment, has com- 
monly a gray paper with pattern in gold, white painted 
wood-work, a cornice of pie-crust style. People speak 
of it respectfully, but they fear to live in it. They treat 
it like a dress-suit. In a word, it is “ pour le monde,” 
and so is all else of the false luxury observable in the 
rest of the habitation; hideous gilt bronzes, clocks, can- 
delabra, fire-irons, books, cushions, flowers, even to the 
parrot in the antechamber—all is “ pour le monde.” M. 
Uzanne finds an explanation of this great difference be- 
tween the masses of well-to-do people on the two sides 


of the channel in their very different ideas as to what 
constitutes economy. “ The Frenchman,” he says, “ un- 
derstands economy as the art by which a fortune may 
be accumulated painfully,sou by sou. The Englishman, 
on the contrary, is held a bad citizen if he does not put 
his income into circulation as soon as he gets it. 

The few who understand what an artistically furnished 
interior should be have learned to buy for themselves 
and to dispose their purchases themselves, about their 
rooms. And they rely more on the Orient, and in par- 
ticular on Japanese decorative productions, than on the 
articles manufactured by their own countrymen for their 
material. Their house is made like a nest, twig by twig, 
so to speak, each brought and placed by the occupant. 

M. Uzanne holds it possible to combine the most in- 
congruous objects—a cabinet of the Italian Renaissance, 
surmounted by a trophy of Oriental arms and a group of 
grimacing Japanese masks; a Spanish console leaning 
against a portiére of point d’Hongrie ; a Persian carpet 
on the floor, Japanese stuffs glued to the ceiling, old bits 
of stained glass in the windows, Delf platters on the 
walls, and Venetian leather and Genoa velvets on the 
chairs and lounges. It is true that many a beautiful 
room has been gotten up in that way, like the studio of 
an artist too well off to be industrious. But in Ameri- 
ca, as in England, people have got past that phase. We 
wish something of unity and proportion; and it is but 
an additional proof of the backward position held by 
France in such matters that M. Uzanne should propose, 
as a step in advance, to follow an exploded fashion. 

That everybody in France is not, after all, reduced to 
a choice between the “style boyrgeois ” and the “ style 
bric-a-brac,” is evident from an article in our contempo- 
rary, La Revue Illustrée. In this article, the writer, 
“ Chamillac,” reproduces four drawings of interiors from 
the album of a Paris house, each of which is in much 
better taste, in our judgment, than anything that M. 
Uzanne describes or jllustrates in his sumptuous book. 
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FRENCH CHAIR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


These show a dining-room in the style of Henry II., 
well proportioned, lit by a large window of clear leaded 
glass with colored, probably ruby, borders, with large 
carved side-board and bahut at one side, a handsome 
carved mantel on the other and the square table and 


leather-covered chairs on the rug in the middle. The 
ceiling shows beams and rafters, with painted voussures 
between, and pictures and placques and vases of old fai- 
ence are disposed where they may best catch the eye. 
A salon in the style of Louis XV. is no less agreeably 
proportioned 
and _ decorated. 
The windows 
here are smaller 
and filled with 
large square 
panes and fitted 
with gracefully 
draped curtains. 
Four of the in- 
terspaces be- 
tween them and 
the doors are 
filled with tall 
mirrors ; the rest 
with decorated 
panels framed in 
the manner of 
the period. The 
ceiling is coved. 
Mantel, screens, 
table, chairs, are 
all in keeping, 
An Oriental sa- 
lon might serve 
also as a very luxurious smoking or lounging room. 
There is a bay-window fitted with Egyptian lattice-work 
in wood, the lower portion making a cosily cushioned 
divan. A dado of tiles is carried around the room, and 
against this, at every available place, are piled more 
cushions. There is an octagonal domed ceiling painted 
in arabesque, the corners filled in with gilded penden- 
tives. The mantel is elaborately enriched with carvings, 
some of which suggest those panels of carved plaster 
inlaid with colored glass which were a late Oriental de- 
velopment of the Byzantine mosaic work. There is a 
little niche containing a Turkish pipe; a small Turkish 
table inlaid with mother-of-pearl and a circular divan 
with a badly placed basket of flowers occupy the centre 
of the chamber. The bedroom, in Louis XVI. style, is 
charming. The bed, which is similar to one of the same 
period which we illustrate elsewhere in this number, is 
placed against the wall, which has a paper in stripes and 
bouquets, a low paneled dado and simple coved cornice. 
The ceiling is slightly but elegantly ornamented at the 
corners and in the centre of each side, with a light vine 
connecting the principal motives. The windows are 
prettily draped. The eternal “armoire de glace” dis- 
figures one of the walls, but the other furniture round 
table, chairs and dressing-table is appropriate and in 
good taste. 

There can evidently be little objection to a house con- 
taining rooms in all those styles, as each, with the excep- 
tion of the Oriental room, is but a development of the 
preceding one. Consequently a certain unity runs 
through the whole, with this exception, which may well 
be allowed. A house so furnished may contain as much 
variety and afford as much scope to our modern passion 
for bric-a-brac as one in which every room is stuffed 
with examples of all styles. 

It is very likely true that the French bourgevisie, now 
as always, is, as a class, devoid of taste; but we assure 
M. Uzanne that Americans and English will prefer to 
take the showing made by La Revue Illustrée as to 
what Frenchmen of taste admire and try to surround 
themselves with, to his. 
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PICTURE MOULDING, WITH OAK-LEAF DECORATION, 


FROM A LOUIS SEIZE FRAME, 
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PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





X.—LANDSCAPE. (Continued.) 


S a rule, the stumps or trunks of 
trees, and the branches, are paint- 
ed in browns. Beyond a light 
wash on the larger places, do not 
finish the trunks or branches until 
the paper is quite dry; if you do 
the color will run into the greens 
and disappear. Burnt Sienna is 
very useful for upper branches or 

twigs. If these are made too blue, as some really look, 

your picture will lose in that warmth of tone that is so 





grays and browns, touch them up sharply in the shadows, 
and thus give point and strength to the work. 

If you paint a stretch of water, it should be very sim- 
ple at first—no stones in it, and few reflections. Use the 
grays again for the main body, with a good deal more 
blue than the other colors in the composition. If the 
blue of the sky is very much reflected in it, use the same 
colors you used for the sky, toned down toward the 
shore by the tints of bank or foliage reflected there- 
in. Use more water on the brush when painting 
these reflections, beginning at the shore-line, and 
allowing the color to fade into the blue or gray of the 
water. 

Aim at mellowness in all the tints rather than sharp- 
ness ; hang the picture on your wall where you can see 
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say, at least to yourself, “I have a picture all my own!’ 
and that is a delight. 

The first studies made from nature should be of the 
simplest character. Fix itin your mind from the outset 
that you are not going to make a picture. You are not 
even intending to put earth and sky together. Learn to 
paint each separately before putting them together ; or, 
rather, practice a good deal on each before doing so. 
And as objects on the earth as a rule are easier to paint 
than clouds, begin with them first. Is there not a bit 
of grass with a small bush or lily plant or a few rough 
stones in your near vicinity? Try these; you need not 
attempt a sky. If the white paper seems glaring, and 
you want to harmonize the whole, take a little yellow 
ochre, any of the blues, and brown madder, and wash 
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MARECHAL NIEL ROSES, FOR A DESSERT PLATE, THE THIRD OF A SERIES BY L. B. S. N. 


pleasing. Few persons are attracted by a cold painting 
of any kind. 

In the foreground some detail is allowable, on the 
grasses or low bushes or stones. Paint the stones in 





(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 97.) 


it for a few days. It will look better to you in-doors. 
After you have forgotten the uncertainties and discour- 
agements attending the work, you will begin to see its 
excellences ; indeed, you will feel quite proud of it, and 


over the upper part of the paper. Let it be a thin 
wash. This of course after the outline of the drawing 
has been made in pencil. 

Always begin, either with pencil or color, with the ob- 
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ject nearest the top of the paper, and in this case, with 
the paper partially damp, the first tint of the first object 
begun upon will blend insensibly, without leaving a 
harsh edge. This is a most important rule, and to be 
kept constantly in mind. There is beauty in crispness 
in some parts of the painting, but this is to be avoided 
on the edges or in the background. 

Never make a drawing out-of-doors and color it from 
memory. The effects of light and shade upon the spot 
are invaluable, and cannot be produced with accuracy at 
a distance. It is bad practice even to touch up or deepen 
tones away from the object, or at another hour from the 
one originally selected. 

Let your first sketch be very simple in color. 
wash will do at first, if it be distinct and clear. 
accurate to start with ; avoid washing out. 

If your subject is a particularly good one, lay aside 
your first study, redraw and work up the details with 
more care. I have seen spots that would bear three or 
four distinct and separate studies made from them. You 
will not see this at first; it may take a good deal of prac- 
tice to make you see it, but you may be sure the knowl- 
edge will grow. Strive for a greater degree of finish 
with each study. 

Make studies of skies—the effects of morning light, 
afternoon and evening light upon skies, Use plenty of 
water, and wash over broadly, with the drawing-board 
raised at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that the color 
will flow thinly. The secret of painting clouds and skies 
well is in using the color very liquid and thin. The 
forms of clouds should be drawn delicately ; in no case 
should the pencil-marks show through the color. If the 
tint upon the clouds is darker at the lower part, begin 
with a good deal of water, and but little color, at the top, 
adding more color as you proceed, and hastily bring your 
drawing to the horizontal, lest the color run toofar. The 
colors used for skies and clouds are not great in variety, 
and with observation and practice can be very easily 
managed. They are cobalt, indigo, rose madder, light 
red, Indian red, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow, lake, 
sepia, lamp-black and ultramarine ash. 

The simplest bit of water to paint is one deep enough 
to take reflections from the banks. In the first place, 
wash over the whole surface of the water in your draw- 
ing with the tints you have used for the sky, and, when 
half-dry, draw the exact tints used on the banks or the 
foliage on the banks down into the half-wet color. Do 
not attempt much detail, except to preserve high lights 
where they are light, and darks where they are dark. Use 
the brush flat instead of on the point ; if the color is likely 
to run too far use a bit of blotting-paper to take up the 
color on the lewer edge. 

A brook, with stones or rocks, is charming when well 
painted, but difficult for the beginner. A good bit of 
practice can be found in placing a small mirror on the 
table, and one large stone or more upon it. The reflec- 
tions in the mirror will be almost identical with those 
seen in the clear water of a brook. As the general tint 
of rocks and stones is gray, either warm or cold, you 
cannot do better than place upon your palette cobalt, 
light red, yellow or Roman ochre, indigo, rose madder, 
raw umber, Vandyck brown, and French blue. You will 
not need all of these; if you have one of each blue, yellow, 
and red, you can manage very well. 

To attempt to paint trees in their exact shape is almost 
hopeless, for the wind keeps the branches and leaves 
in constant motion. The only thing we can do, then, is 
to give their character, or the general impression conveyed 
to the eye. Wash over the whole surface with the color 
of the highest light; then, when nearly dry, the middle 
tones, and finally the darkest. Wait until this is quite 
dry before attempting the trunk or branches. Never 
paint the branches directly from the trunk through the 
tree ; nothing could be stiffer. Note particularly how 
often the branches disappear behind the leaves. For 
trees close at hand use Indian yellow, Antwerp blue, and 
burnt Sienna; or gamboge, brown madder, and cobalt ; 
or Roman ochre, lake, and indigo; or olive green and in- 
digo or burnt Sienna. For pine or fir-trees use Antwerp 
blue and Roman ochre. You will notice the yellows are 
gamboge, Indian yellow, Roman ochre, burnt Sienna. 
With each or all of these experiment with the blues and 
browns. Keep the colors as transparent as possible ; 
avoid muddiness in the foliage as much as in the sky. 

For the general tone of the ground use yellow ochre 
and a little Vandyck brown, and perhaps a touch of co- 
balt or French blue. The ground is yellow it is true, but 
a cold yellow. The brown and blue can be intensified 
in shaded places, 
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Raw umber by itself, or with cobalt, and burnt umber 
and sepia in thin wash are proper colors for stone build- 
ings. For wooden buildings yellow ochre and black, co- 
balt and light red, brown madder and French blue, or 
sepia, thin washes in high lights, deepened in shadows. 
It has been recommended to beginners to copy oil paint- 
ings of landscape in water-colors. For myself, I cannot 
give this advice. The oil painting is, as a rule, in deep, 
solid colors, to reproduce which in aquarelle would ne- 
cessitate a heavy, crude production, without that great- 
est of charm for the water colorist—transparency. I 
would rather the colors were too faint than too heavy. 
But as with flowers, so with landscape, aim at depth of 
color at the first stroke, and avoid the wash, wash, wash, 
and the taking out with blotter, bread, or India-rubber, 
and it is safe to conclude that the transparency, crispness, 
and blended tones will, with repeated practice,be all that 
can be desired. L. STEELE KELLOGG, 

(To be continued.) 





ART NOTES AND HINTS, 





From Miss McLaughlin’s “* Painting in Oils’ (R. Clarke & Co.), 





THE more brilliant colors are seldom seen in nature, 
and then only in small quantities ; she husbands her re- 
sources of color only to introduce them with the most 
telling effect. The outside world is a harmony of blues, 
greens, browns, and grays, only occasionally showing the 
brighter colors in the gorgeous tints of the sunset or the 
dashes of brilliant color in flowers, or the bright plumage 
of birds. oo 

* * * 

THERE is an almost irresistible temptation for the be- 
ginner to go over the work in the attempt to improve it, 
but an indulgence in this habit will result disastrously on 
the brilliancy of the colors as well as upon the technique. 
If it will not come right it would be better to scrape the 
paint off and begin again than to risk sullying the colors 
by overworking. — 

* 

IN cases when it is desirable to avoid brush-marks for 
the sake of brilliancy of effect, as in the representation 
of a white object illuminated by the sun, the palette-knife 
is avaluable implement. The strokes of the brush, even 
when not very obvious, still present a surface which 
catches the light in such a way as to lower the tone 
slightly, the projecting parts casting slight shadows. 
With the aid of the palette-knife, however, a touch may 
be made so smooth that it will perfectly reflect the light 
and produce an effect of as great brilliancy as it is possi- 
ble to give with paint. : 

*,* 

THE palette-knife will, indeed, be found most valuable 
wherever it is possible to use it. With its use effects can 
be produced which are unapproachable by any other 
means, In the representation of a clear sky, or one in 
which the clouds have no decided form—a hazy effect of 
cirrus clouds—in painting a road, or water, either smooth 
or ruffled by the wind, and in backgrounds, the palette- 
knife is most useful. 

+ .* 

Do not laya second touch without going back to your 
palette to replenish your brush with the color necessary 
for the next tone. Remember, also, that if you can repre- 
sent the subject with a few strokes, the result will be so 
much the better. 

* . * 

CULTIVATE a broad style by using a brush as large as 
can be conveniently adapted to the size of the painting, 
and endeavor to attain a firm and decided touch. The 
direction of the strokes of the brush should follow the 
form of the object represented. In painting flesh, for 
instance, the strokes should follow the rounded form of 
the muscles, or in drapery they should pass across the 
folds instead of lengthwise. This method of working 
adds vastly to the effect of roundness and solidity. 


* 
* 


A MOST useful and simple palette for flesh tints will 
be found in the following colors : 
Yellow ochre, 
Rose madder, 


Zinc white, Burnt Sienna, 
Vermilion, Blue black. 


To which brown madder may be added for warm shadow 
tints in the lips, etc. Vermilion is a peculiarly heavy 
and opaque pigment, and is, in consequence, somewhat 
difficult to manage, yet it is the best available red for 
the purpose. Some artists like to use cadmium yellow 
in the shadows of flesh, and a bright yellow of that kind 





might be used, if desired, instead of yellow ochre. Au- 
reolin, from its more transparent quality, would furnish 
fine flesh tints, and with rose madder and white would 
give very delicate and durable hues. Cadmium red is 
also useful for this purpose. Each artist must discover 
for himself the scheme of color which he can handle 
best, but he will, I think, among the colors mentioned 
above, find all that will be necessary. If desired, raw 
umber could be used in making shadow tints instead of 
black. 





SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PRELIMINARY PRACTICE FOR 
WINTER DAYS. 


STUDENTS take up the study of botany in winter 
that they may be prepared to analyze spring flowers. 
Upon the same principle it is well to begin to study 
landscape in winter, else when the season comes for you 
to “go right to nature,” you may not know what to do 
when you get there. 

Many suppose that when work is confined to the 
house nothing can be done in the way of landscape ex- 
cept to copy. Notso! When you cannot goto nature, 
nature must come to you. In instalments, of course, 
but in just proportion to your ability. If, at the outset, 
you had the valley of the Yosemite, or the peaks of the 
Andes before you, you would be bewildered and helpless. 

Whatever your dreams of future achievement may 
be, you should begin with the most realistic bits. Let 
us have something that you are likely to find in almost 
every landscape—vegetation and stones. To make 
ready for these procure a large, old-fashioned tea-tray 
and place it on something a little lower than a table, 
where a good strong side light will fall upon it, from the 
left, if practicable. Pour on its surface enough sand and 
gravel to spread out and form a good level bed. On this, 
a little beyond the centre of the tray, pile up some rough 
fragments of rock, as large as may be conveniently 
handled. Let the surfaces that light up well combine 
to give one strong mass of light, while the other sur- 
faces and the largest interstices form a broad mass of 
shadow. Place behind them one or more pots of grow- 
ing plants, anything green that will peep up in a natural 
way, and perhaps droop somewhat over the stones. A 
very pretty thing, and one easy to obtain, is that species 
of fern which holds its own all winter ; it is the “ Aspidi- 
um acrostichoides,” commonly known as the Christmas 
fern, As we are accustomed to see this growing up by 
stones the combination may be made to appear perfectly 
genuine. The more depth of green you can get the 
better ; and this may he increased still further by hav- 
ing a piece of olive cloth or unglazed cambric stretched 
behind it. . 

Now you are ready for work, and I would advise the 
use of oil colors. Put a sheet of Academy board on 
your easel, which must be placed about as far from the 
study as the size of an ordinary room will allow. The 
study is probably more than large enough to cover the 
board ; and this is well, for you want it to appear like a 
bit of natural scenery without betraying its limited char- 
acter. Sketch all in broadly with a lead-pencil, being 
sure to locate the central mass low enough on the board 
to make the bed of sand cover the foreground before the 
edge of the tray is suggested. Let the green mass ex- 
tend itself as it will to the top of the board. When you 
are ready for colors, take for the shadowy depths of the 
green plenty of raw umber, with some Vandyck brown 
and ivory black in the darkest places. If the olive 
screen is noticeable use yellow ochre and blue black for 
the local color. Lay in the entire green mass with a 
warm brownish tint; raw umber is sure to be service- 
able for this purpose, and sometimes even warmer, deep- 
er browns may be added. All masses of green must be 
painted in this way, securing the shade within first. It 
is only on projections that actual green shows itself. To 
make these stand out—extend themselves—give them 
more or less brightness according to the amount of 
light they catch. It is easy enough to make lateral pro- 
jections, but those that come forward directly toward 
you, foreshortened as they must be, those are the ones 
that require skill. If you have kept your greens in re- 
serve for them, a few of the right kind of touches will 
bring them out. In making pencil drawings of differ- 
ent kinds of plants or foliage you know how you have 
to study the character of your touch. In using paint 
this is quite as important. To get an idea of what you 
want to make your brush do lean back, and regard your 
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model with partially closed eyes, so that you lose sight 
of all minutiz ; note the forms that the green projections 
assume, and try to imitate them on your palette before 
you venture on the shadowy relief that you have pre- 
pared ; for if you should, by experimenting, cover too 
much of it, then you have nothing but flatness, and your 
only remedy is to wipe out the green and begin over 
again. As to the kind of green used all the prepared 
chromes are very blue and crude; raw Sienna gives 
them warmth and transparency, and yellow lights them 
up. Zinc yellow produces beautiful bright lights ; king's 
yellow and chromes are also desirable. Indian yellow 
is the richest and warmest of all the yellows, and may 
be used with the prepared greens or with the blues ; with 
Antwerp blue it produces a very deep, brilliant green. 
If you use Prussian blue let it be in very small quanti- 
ties. Zinober green is usually yellow enough to be used 
without much modification ; the German gold zinober 
is most desirable. For the cool half tints use terre 
verte and madder lake, adding Naples yellow and white 
for the lightest tints required. Use umbers for stems, 
with white and Naples yellow for ordinary lights. Of 
course you may have russet or reddish stems that need 
Siennas, lakes, or cadmium. 

Preserve the roundness of stems by keeping the 
strongest light and the darkest shade a little inside 
of the outlines, which should be cool and _ broken, 
blending with the atmosphere. Do not work anything 
up minutely; when you have succeeded in getting a 
strong general effect that does full justice to both light 
and shadow, without compromising either, you may go 
to the stones. If you learn to paint stones that look like 
stones you may be well pleased. There are people who 
go on all their lives painting feather-beds and roll pud- 
dings when they think they are painting rocks and 
stones. If your specimens are gray or brownish use 
umbers and black for the shades ; Naples yellow, black 
and white, for the lights, with terre verte and cobalt for 
the half tints. The deepest interstices need Vandyck 
brown and black. If you have rough angles to deal 
with lay the colors on with a palette-knife, passing it, 
suitably charged, in whatever direction the surfaces tend. 
Keep a paint rag ready to wipe the knife whenever 
you want a decidedly different tint, and when a happy 
stroke or turn gives the true character of the stone, even 
if it is not a fac-simile of that particular portion, as long 
as it is consistent with the general distribution of light 
and shade, let it alone. You can over-manipulate with 
a knife as well as with abrush. The advantage of using 
a knife is, that it will, if handled dexterously, produce 
peculiar stone-like surfaces quite unattainable with a 
brush. For round, smooth stones a brush may be pref- 
erable ; but when you find that a knife gives the better 
texture use it, whether on stones or anything else. 
Sometimes, after massing with a knife, high lights may 
be touched effectively with a brush. The sand and 
gravel may be painted with a large, flat bristle brush, or 
with a knife ; the latter would be preferable if you were 
experienced in using it. If a warm tone is called for 
here use Caledonian brown with a little black in cast 
shadows, and Naples yellow and white for lights ; then 
terre verte and madder lake for half tints. If the tone 
is cold let the black and white predominate, and add 
cobalt. 

Leave everything broad and bold; it is not for 
close scrutiny. Now you have your picture! Stand 
well back and compare it with the real objects—if its 
general character is the same you are to be congratu- 
lated. 

For another study imbed in the sand a good-sized 
piece of looking-glass, and cover the edges cleverly with 
irregular scatterings of sand and an occasional dry, 
broken twig. Now you have a pool in which the stones 
and the green above may be reflected if rearranged with 
that view. Use the same colors for reflections that you 
do for the objects ; then with a broad bristle brush, con- 
taining a little light neutral tint, go over it with a few 
gentle horizontal strokes to give a transparent, glassy 
surface. 

A great deal of excellent practice may be obtained 
from these simple objects, and it can be applied directly 
to foregrounds and near-by bits when the time comes 
for outdoor sketching. Indeed, if you have fully mas- 
tered these things, you will feel quite at home with much 
that you will meet with in studying landscape. 

In many places one may sketch from a window. 
Trees in winter afford fine practice in drawing. Never 
can their branches be traced out so well. Then there 
may be some quaint old roofs and gables. If you can- 


not get a suitable foreground—and you are not very likely 
to when looking from a window—throw across a large 
spray or vine, or a flowering branch, if you can get it. 
Perhaps it is a snow scene that presents itself ; and very 
commonplace objects look picturesque when half-snowed 
under. For studies of this kind water-colors are much 
more appropriate than oils. If you attempt to paint 
snow leave very little pure white; you want all the 
pearly tints and plenty of shadow. Of course the sky is 
likely to be gray rather than blue. The Art Amateur of 
December, 1886, has an article entitled “ ‘ Wet’ Water- 
Color Painting,” which contains suggestions directly 
applicable to this kind of work. 

There is fair opportunity for practice even in mid- 
winter, and in a future issue we will discuss sketching 
from nature in a less limited field. 

H, CHADEAYNE, 


TAPESTRY DYE PAINTING. 





V.—THE DECORATION OF SILK, VELVET, MOLESKIN 
AND BOLTING-CLOTH. 


IN this supplemental chapter to the preceding arti- 
cles on Tapestry Painting proper, I purpose treating of 
the application of the dyes used in the art to the decora- 
tion of silk, satin, velvet and other textile fabrics. The 
covering of large surfaces has been fully discussed ; but 
there are many persons who, from want of time or in- 
clination, will not undertake anything very elaborate, and 
there are others whose knowledge of drawing and paint- 
ing is so slight that they do not feel competent to ven- 
ture on anything beyond decorative trifles. It is possible 
to produce the most beautiful and lasting effects, elabo- 
rated to any extent, on a variety of materials other than 
the canvas specially prepared for painting with dyes. A 
special silk canvas is made in France and obtainable 
here, but one great objection to it is that it is of a deep 
écru shade, upon which one cannot portray flowers of 
delicate coloring ; besides, it is so heavy that it is scarcely 
suitable for anything but draperies, such as portiéres, 
curtains, or lambrequins. White faille of a rich quality 
is most desirable if a white ground be desired, and upon 
this the colors can be fixed by steaming, as upon wool 
canvas; but the material must first be prepared by 
means of a special medium made for the purpose, which 
is brushed over the surface, and is allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before commencing to paint it. The colors are 
thus prevented from spreading. The surface being pre- 
pared, one proceeds to work in the usual manner, using 
with the colors the ordinary medium, and painting with 
the hog-hair brushes, according to the instructions given 
in the previous articles; only it will not be found neces- 
sary to use quite so much force. The silk must, of 
course, be fastened on to a stretcher, and care must be 
taken to keep it perfectly even. The design can be 
pounced on, as before directed, or traced by means of 
transfer paper ; or if preferred, it can be drawn freehand 
with a very finely pointed piece of red chalk. Avoid 
the use of black chalk, unless you can be sure of very 
accurate and delicate drawing; in any case, the lines 
must be very light and fine. These remarks apply 
equally to painting on satin. I would advise the use of 
satin of good quality only, and if it be desired to fix the 
painting, there must not be a mixture of cotton with it. 
In many cases there is no need to trouble about fixing ; 
but if there is any chance of a necessity for cleaning, it is 
obviously advisable, as in the case of dinner-table deco- 
rations, for instance. A long table scarf, such as those 
so much used in England just now, measuring almost the 
entire length of the table, with doyleys to match, painted 
on white or a delicate pale shade of silk or satin, with a 
running floral design and decoration of birds or butter- 
flies, is exquisite. These scarfs may be treated in va- 
rious ways. If colored, they are very effective painted in 
only one contrasting shade, but if white there is no limit 
to individual taste as to colors and flowers in endless 
variety. Wall banners look very well on these fabrics, 
and although I have hitherto only mentioned flowers, I 
need hardly say that it is just as easy to paint figures on 
silk or satin. 

Silk, velvet and moleskin are delightful materials to 
paint on, and the effect is rich in the extreme on either 
material. No previous preparation is needed, as with 
ordinary care the colors will not run on them, and the 
application of the medium necessary for silk or satin 
would render the surface harsh. * Moleskin painted with 
Tapestry dyes makes very beautiful covers for small 
tables; it is also suitable for sofa-cushions, mouchoir 


cases and various similar objects. This kind of paint- 
ing is recommended for dress panels, either in silk or 
velvet. It would not take long for a young lady to paint 
a satin panel for a ball dress, but to buy such a thing 
would be very expensive. As I have before remarked, in 
painting on these fabrics just the same method is used as 
for canvas. The material must in all cases be stretched 
and the design clearly marked out before the painting is 
begun. Pouncing is the only satisfactory way of trans- 
ferring the design to velvet or moleskin. If the velvet 
be of rather a full shade, then it is well to use a pounce 
bag filled with fine white ashes instead of a mixture of 
burnt Sienna and charcoal, as already recommended. 
On no account attempt to erase anything on any of 
these materials. If, unhappily, you lose the high lights, 
the only thing left to be done is to use a little white oil 
paint, thinned with turpentine; but this is very repre- 
hensible, in my opinion, and should only be resorted to 
in extreme cases, when there is absolutely nothing else to 
be done. 

Let me now point out the proper method for dealing 
with very thin silk, such as the Chinese silk so much 
used for easel scarfs and small tidies. First trace the 
design carefully ; if the silk is sufficiently thin you will 
be able to see a clearly marked design through it, and 
you can draw it out with a piece of pipeclay. Next lay 
avery thick piece of blotting-paper flat on the table ; over 
this pin out the silk on which the design has already been 
drawn, then take some medium and dilute it a good deal 
more than for painting on canvas. Mix your colors in 
the usual way, and prepare all the tints you will require 
before beginning to paint. You will need for this work 
sable brushes not too large. Have handy plenty of clean 
water for rinsing them in. The great difficulty here is 
the tendency of the colors to spread ; but you cannot use 
the medium recommended for thick silk or satin, because 
it would stiffen the thin silk too much. 
of thin silk consists in its, extreme softness. 


The chief beauty 
Do not fill 
your brush too full, and never run it quite up to the out- 
line ; always as you approach the edges press them down 
quickly with your thumb, so that the blotting-paper 
beneath takes up the superfluous liquid ; blend the tints 
one into the other while wet, but use them separately, 
For instance, suppose you are painting a Virginia creep- 
er (this tells well on a yellowish-green ground), first put 
in the light tints, then bring them down to the rich reds 
This kind 
of painting so treated is very quickly done ; often most 
unexpected and apparently mysterious shading is gained 
with scarcely any effort on your own part, and the exer- 
cise of a little care and common-sense is all that is need- 


and browns these leaves assume in the fall. 


ed. If painting on bolting-cloth, the blotting-paper 
should also be placed under it, though on this material 
For sharp mark- 
ings or veining of leaves take a fine pointed brush and 
put them in when the first painting is dry. With regard 
to studies there need be no difficulty ; the back numbers 
of The Art Amateur contain an endless variety of designs 
that can be adapted to almost any purpose. For tidies 
and easel scarfs, some of those given in outline of a 
semi-conventional type would come in nicely ; it will not 
be found a difficult matter to shade them sufficiently for 
agoodeffect. For banners, sofa-cushions, and the count- 
less variety of fancy articles that ladies delight in decorat- 
ing, the realistic groups of flowers, such, for instance, as 
those drawn so truthfully by Victor Dangon, will be found 
both useful and suitable, and the schemes of color given 
with them will be a help to those who do not feel sure of 
their coloring. I have noticed also that for tapestry 
borders some of the designs given for wood carving could 
be used with advantage, and the fact of their being 
shaded is certainly an additional advantage. In conclu- 
sion, I would say to my readers, by no means limit your- 
selves to just the textures named in this article, but ex- 
periment for yourselves on anything that strikes your 
fancy. In most instances I am sure you will find paint- 
ing with dyes for any kind of decoration decidedly pref- 
erable to either oils or water-colors. 
EMMA HAYWOOD. 


the color does not spread so readily. 


The following pigments are dangerous to health 


Orpiment (arsenic sulphide). Massicot. 

Realgar. Litharge. 

Mercury biniodide. Minium. 

Turbith mineral. Naples yellow (lead antimo- 
Lead arsenite. niate). 

Lead oxychloride. Scheele’s green (copper arse- 
Lead sulphate. niate). 


Prussian blue. 
Prussian green. 


Cobalt arseniate. 
Verdigris (copper acetate), 
White lead. 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 
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0 a 8 ie | III,—PICTURE-FRAMES. ! 


i . THE making and decoration of picture-frames has always been an important feature aNw LS / 

i % of the work of the students of our Art Academy. A frame is a decorated border for ' Ra i 
Vb > b a painting, engraving or photograph, but it may be, and often is, made a great deal Hy HW ¥ 
may  % s Ah more than a mere border. When the picture is of special interest and value, when, | i ait 
i ( y ft for example, it is a representation of some venerated person or loved friend, the frame i | 
98 ! 
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may be elaborated into a shrine, and decorated to the full extent of our skill and WS th Z 
me < means. A frame thus decorated becomes an expression of our loving admiration for * 
12 ' eV) : one we delight to honor. ; 
- } The conventional “ gold frame ” is often quite unsuited for colored pictures. Many l 
| ) 7 DN a fairly executed sketch in oil or water-color is spoiled by the proximity of a broad 
i) 7 F expanse of yellow. The taste for this gaudy style of frame is fast yielding to a liking 
ys #7 iP | for soberer bronze, and imitation of wood-carving. A moulded design, mainly of glue ifs 
i eR fe and whiting, is colored to resemble oak, black walnut, or cherry, and the composition NP Hy 
itl ~al being set into a moulding of genuine wood and polished, is sold to the unsophisticated y, 4 
for hand-carving. But counterfeits of this sort are tolerated only by those who cannot the Ab ?, 
1 Vi Lh fi | obtain the best. Indeed, the only proper thing to border a cherished view, or a { 
|| ane oT aed | countenance we delight to look upon, is a hard-wood frame decorated with carving 
Mii rr Ke, proportioned to its size and to the nature of the subject it is intended to surround. 
, The make of the frame as to width, material and treatment, should, of course, be in l i; 
i = 4 accord with the subject framed. Etchings, engravings and water-colors, as a rule, do im of 
; JAY not admit of heavy frames. Photographs and crayon portraits, showing heavy masses | ANG. we Sa 
i of shade, allow of heavier and more elaborated borders. Oil paintings, when of interest 
ii) > and value, may be properly framed, or, say enshrined, in richly decorated frames. ier | 
li ; i Our illustrations give suggestions for the construction of frames, some of which add - WAN RE 
iF ft Ho H\ stateliness and importance to the picture they surround. A picture-frame should be i 
| , considered and treated as a border to a decorated fane/ ,; the picture is the panel ; ; 
| oy it demands a frame, consisting of styles, and a top and bottom rail secured by mortise | 
) 
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' anef and tenon. The styles in a large picture-frame become pilasters; the bottom rail may 

PRS HH have a narrow supporting shelf; the upper rail may be elaborated into a pediment, a i | 

~ i! cornice or a canopy. Frames with mitred corners are to be avoided. They cannot be | f 
made strong. The least shrinking of the wood shows an ugly gap. It is bad con- a | 

struction, and cannot be satisfactorily decorated. | i 

I The simplest kind of frame (shown on page 95) is made of a single piece of wood. | 

Wi of The opening is 6 by 74 inches, the width of frame 2} inches, well adapted for the 

LF fu H ity framing of cabinet photographs. Such frames, made of one-inch black walnut or | 

oe ii cherry wood, slightly darkened by stain and hard-finished with shellac, can be made 

! very attractive by natural designs of shaded surface or incised carving. When made . ; 

of oak they are more suitable for decoration, and much more effective as a background, i 

| 





if they are slightly stained with asphaltum varnish diluted with turpentine, then 
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polished. It is then “ antique oak ;” but care must be 
taken not to overdo the staining. Incised carving on 
frames finished in this style is quite effective, considering 
the little labor expended. 

The most appropriate decoration of a frame cannot 
be decided apart from its size, nature of finish, and con- 
struction. When a frame is made of a single piece of 
wood, the grain running in but one direction, a simple 
and effective treatment would consist of a divided spray, 
or two sprays commencing at the bottom, a little to left 
of the centre, and running up a little beyond a line made 
from the top of the opening. Another spray might par- 
tially fill the right-hand lower portion of the frame, then 
allowing a stem to cut across the angle of the opening 
and run up on the right of the frame, but not so high as 
the design on the left-hand side. The upper portion of 
the frame might contain two or three butterflies. Wild 
rose ; Virginia creeper, with berries ; hop, with its fruit ; 
English ivy, with berries ; hawthorn, with its berries, or 
likes tudies, if correctly drawn, would make pretty and 
appropriate designs. 

Another, and perhaps a more artistic style of design 
for a frame of this kind, would result by taking any of 
these plant-forms and coramencing at the Zo, a little to 
one side, make the design of drooping branches, stop- 
ping at different points on the sides, and allowing the 
bottom portion of the frame to be used for a monogram 
or a name, or, if these were not required, filling the space 
with a band of rich conventional work. 

When frames shew styles, and a distinctive top and 
bottom rail, the design must recognize these constructive 
features. The larger of the two given together herewith 
demands a separate design for the sides, top and bottom. 
It would, of course, be allowable to make a design of one 
plant-form for the entire frame, though, as a rule, frames 
mortised at the angles are more effectively decorated by 
employing suitable variety for the separate portions. Many 
attractive frames have been carved where rosettes only 
have been used on the sides. These may 
be round or square, a space of less than 


THE deep blue of distant water seen on a clear day 
may be represented with ultramarine, viridian and burnt 
Sienna, with a little white. For the middle distance the 
same colors can be used, allowing the green to predom- 
inate. The red tint of the sea, which sometimes comes 
from the presence of sea-weed, can be given by the use of 












































brown madder. 


For the waves of the sea near the shore 
the greens are quite pronounced and sometimes very 


Gihina Painting, 


TALKS ABOUT FIRING. 





III, 


“ WHEN I was in New York last I saw some beautiful 
tiles made by Charles Volkmar, and I have seen vases 
by John Bennett—faience, I believe they call them. The 
glaze on the wares of both of these makers was simply 
wonderful. Do they use kilns fired in the same way as 
those you have described ?” 

“No. The process of firing faience differs in several 
important points from china-firing. Volkmar’s ware is 
made of a kind of fire-clay prepared by himself. The 
painting and one firing are done before the glaze is ap- 
plied. Bennett’s ware is imported, but it is also painted 
before it is glazed. Both require two firings to com- 
plete them.” 

“ How does the firing differ from that of china?” 

“The heat must be much greater and much longer. 
The kiln is made of fire-brick about three feet thick, a 
space built out about half way up. This space, extend- 
ing under the bottom also, contains the fire. The heat 
ascends through holes in the sides and fills the kiln, and 
passes out through an aperture in the floor, 
reaches the chimney built outside, which is about twenty- 


and so 


five feet high. The pieces are placed in saggers, as they 
are called, which are fire-clay boxes, with covers of the 
same material ; or, rather, the bottom of one lot serves as 
as the cover of the one below. 
stacked in the kiln, with a space of about three inches 
between each stack for the fire to pass through. 


In this way they are 
These 
are used in all potteries, and the crack made by the cover 
is smeared over tightly with fire-clay.” 
“ To prevent the smoke or gas from penetrating ?” 
“Yes, Either would ruin the painting. When the 
kiln is filled with the saggers, the door 
is bricked up tightly with the excep- 





a quarter of an inch being left between 
the rosettes. In some cases the design 
has consisted of overlapping rosettes. 
This style of decoration can be made " 
cffective only by having a raised band, 
left by the cabinet-maker, the width of 
the intended rosette. The rosette is 
lowered to the rebated face, say three 
eighths of an inch; then in marking off 
and stamping the background, the un- 
stamped edge or margin should be made 
somewhat wider than the original rebate, 
so that the rosettes may seem to over- 
hang the margin. 

A more ambitious design for the styles 
would be to select some aspiring plant- 
form, with blossoms and berries, lowering 
a quarter to three eighths of an inch. 
An added effect is produced by allowing 
the design to occasionally run over the 
margin, in which case it is necessary to 
lower the margin one half of the depth 
of the remainder of the design, so that 
the leaves or blossoms may, in places, 
appear to creep beyond the bounds of 
the allotted space appropriated to the 
design. A design thus placed upon the 
styles of a frame may start from the 
bottom ; or space may be left for an in- 
cised rosette opposite the lower rail, the 
design for the style starting just above 
it. Sometimes, on frames of this kind, 
raised corners are glued on to allow of 
being carved into relief rosettes. 

It will be seen that a design thus carved 
on a style of a frame becomes a narrow 
sunk panel, The top of this panel if left 
square presents a clumsy look as com- 
pared with an arch made of straight 
or curved lines, and springing from a 
short horizontal line made at a right 
angle to the margin of the design. When 
a natural design is used for the sides, 
rosettes, single and separate, or over- 
lapping each other, or some other con- 
ventional design, may be appropriately used for the 
lower rail. The upper portion of a frame admits of 
more striking treatment than any other part. 

BENN PITMAN. 
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brilliant. Aureolin might come in play here. 


flections. 


Brown 
madder will also be necessary in some shadows and re- 
The sand of the shore may be painted with 
white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and a little blue black. 


which an iron tube is thrust, on the 
end of which is fastened a small piece 
of the ware under process of firing.” 
“TI see. That is the 
looking in at the china?” 


same thing as 


‘*The same; only, of course, the 
test rod is drawn out and the small 
ware on the end examined, and re- 
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turned if necessary.” 
“This zs quite different. 
firing take the same length of time ?” 
“It takes three days and three nights 
to do the first firing—I mean of the 
and color—and the 
finishing one must make an examina- 
The 
second or glaze firing can be done in 
about half the time.” 
“You used the word ‘ 
does that mean ?” 
“T should have told you. 
of ceramic ware, 
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biscuit toward 


two hours. 
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tion at least every 


biscuit.” What 
Any kind 


before it has been 
glazed, is called ‘ biscuit.’”’ 

“T am glad to know what you have 
told me about firing fafence; but what 


I am particularly interested in is firing 
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my own china. So let us go back to 
china, if you please. I would like to 
know how to overcome all the difficul- 
ties and to remedy all the failures that 
Iam sure must continually be occur- 


ring ?” 


Se 


“T can tell you much on some of 
these points, no doubt; but there are 
some difficulties which have baffled the 
ingenuity and skill of ages. 


So AP 


“In the first place, the painting on 
the china must be nearly if not quite 
perfect. I do not mean by that ar¢zs- 
tically perfect ; but the colors must be 
properly ground, properly mixed, prop- 
erly combined, properly laid on. There 
are plain and comprehensive rules for 
all this, and you may rest assured that 
the very best of firing will never be a success unless they 
are followed to the letter. 

“In the next place, after the painting is done, and 
perfectly dried, the china should be carefully cleaned 
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YOUNG WOMAN OF THE TIME OF LOUIS TREIZE. BY JOHN WATKINS. 
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on both sides and edges of any smirches of paint inad- 
vertently left upon it. 

“If sent to a distance to be fired, the greatest care 
should be used in packing. No piece should, under 
any consideration, be packed without having been first 
dried in an oven. If this is done, there is no danger of 
marring the work in packing, which can be done by 
wrapping each piece separately in thin wrapping-paper, 
and putting crumpled newspaper between. 

“Tf the kiln must be fired out of doors, it is absolutely 
impossible to do it on a rainy or damp day, or in a high 
wind. I believe the atmospheric influences are not as 
perceptible with the gas kilns, and as the distribution of 
heat in these is more equal, they are not open to the 
difficulty that in most kilns must be guarded against. 

“If the fire burns stronger in one part than another, 
the china placed in that part receives too much heat, and 
the other too little. This accounts for that inequality in 
color which we see sometimes on pieces painted exactly 
alike, and which is so exasperating. 

“If the fire is kept up too long the colors are burned 
out, or if the kiln is heated too rapidly the same is likely 
to occur; or, on the other hand, if the firing is hurried 
through there is the same danger. There is one remedy 
for all these—a careful and constant watchfulness over 
the peep-hole to know how to distinguish the beautiful 
rose color, and then afterward the white mist that fol- 
lows so soon. Where the heat has been too rapid or 
too strong, a thin film of smoke takes the place, or rather 
follows that white mist; zf so the china is ruined. It 
will not do to leave the kiln half an hour, it must be 
heated gradually and watched closely until the work is 
done. As soon as that white mist takes the place of 
the rose color the firing is completed. 

“A good deal depends upon the way the china is 
stacked in the kiln. Sometimes we see bits of color 
chipped off; sometimes the color seems to have run 
down or away from the spot painted upon; very many 
times it is cracked or broken. It is always the fault of 
the kiln! It is often the fault of the stacker! 

“To insure successful firing no two pieces should 
touch each other or the sides of the kiln. To facilitate 
this, any number of stilts can be used. The pieces 
should be packed compactly, the closer the better, if 
protected by stilts between, so that in the expansion and 
contraction which they undergo each piece shall occupy 
the same place. Care should be taken that the space 
between the pieces should be divided up equally. 

“ The kiln should not be opened too soon and the hot 
china exposed to a chill air. Sudden heat or cold would 
cause the glaze to chip or the ware to crack. Such may 
get into the kiln through the peep-holes, and at times, 
when the firing is well under way, it is best to close the 
end of the peep-hole for a short time to guard against a 
sudden draught of dust or air or smoke. 

“And this brings me to say that the firing may be 
completely spoiled by closing these peep-holes in the be- 
ginning of the work. The steam engendered by the 
heat from the china and the sides of the kiln must have 
some outlet. If not, this moisture would condense upon 
the ware, and certain colors will be injured by the gas 
generated by the dampness. 

“Remember that every kiln has a personality of its 
own, even though built on exactly the same principle as 
its neighbor. There will be some pet place where cer- 
tain colors develop better than in others, and every portion 
of it must be known to be used to advantage. Some kinds 
of china have a softer glaze than others, and will not 
bear as much heat. This is true of the English ware 
and all kinds of earthenware. So there must be discrim- 
ination used in placing the china in the kiln on account 
of the glaze as well as on account of the colors painted 
upon it. The rose color is called the test-color and 
should be in the hottest place. Yet, even with this ar- 
rangement, some inexplicable thing may take place, and 
the beautiful rose color come out a faded purple. 

“There is a fascination about firing which you 
must experience to realize. If you paint the ware as 
well as fire it, the excitement of the process and the 
exhilaration over a successful completion of the work 
will be intense.” L. STEELE KELLOGG. 





FROM an artistic point of view, the amateur should 
prefer painting on fafence under the glaze, or even on 
soft paste porcelain, to painting on hard porcelain, be- 
cause on the former it is possible to paint much more 
boldly, and, by an artist used to free ‘‘ handling,” much 
finer effects can be obtained than on the latter. 





‘ cheeks and lips. 


THE LOUIS TREIZE FIGURE PANEL, 





THE general effect of this figure (page 92) is light and 
brilliant, relieved by a rather dark background. The 
costume of the lady represents a petticoat of pale apple- 
green velvet with a bodice of the same color. The over- 
dress and train are of a light, warm, salmon-colored silk 
or satin, having three rows of gold braid trimming on 
each side of the petticoat. The sleeves are of alternate 
rows of salmon-colored satin and apple-green plush. 
Ruffles of old lace are seen at the elbows and at the 
neck. The hat is pale green plush lined with salmon- 
pink satin, and is trimmed with plumes of the same 
color. The background isa rather deep tone of olive 
green, darker in the shadows thrown by the figure, and 
lighter outside. The foreground represents a polished 
oak flooring. A chair of carved old oak is seen behind 
the figure, and in her hand she holds a fan of pale salm- 
on pink set in bronze or olive wood. 

First draw in the general outlines with a hard lead- 
pencil and then paint the background. For the deeper 
tones use brown green; in the lighter shades grass 
green qualified by gray, and for the very lightest cool 
gray greens use apple green with alittle carmine. Where 
the background is not carried out to the extreme edge of 
the china, hatch in some strokes of warm, soft gray made 
with sky blue and black; then blend the tones slightly 
together without entirely losing the effect of hatching ; 
for the dress use carmine, with a little yellow for the 
local tone, and paint the shadows with flesh red qualified 
by gray. The apple petticoat is painted with grass 
green and a little mixing yellow subdued by gray half 
tints. In the shadows add brown green. The silver 
bands of trimming on the skirt and sleeves are painted 
with ivory black and sky blue. In the lighter touches 
a very little ivory yellow may be used. The hat and 
feathers are painted with the same colors given for the 
dress. For the flesh use two parts of ivory yellow to 
one of flesh red in the local tone ; blend this tint with a 
small brush. After the local tone is dry add the shad- 
ows, using flesh red No. 2, sky blue and ivory black in 
equal parts. A little more flesh red is added in the 
Paint the hair with sepia, and the chair 
with yellow brown subdued with black. The same colors 
will serve for the floor, though the general tone is warmer 
and somewhat lighter than the chair. 


THE TEA AND COFFEE TILE DESIGNS. 





For the tea-plant design (Supplement Plate 662) sepia 
may be used for the background, if one is needed. The 
leaves are bluish green—mix grass green and chrome 
green ; the under side lighter of the samecolor. For the 
young shoots and stems use more yellow green, shaded 
with brown 108. The flowers are sulphur-colored (mixing 
yellow shaded with jonquil). The centres are green; 
the stamens jonquil yellow outlined with yellow brown. 

For the coffee leaves use grass green shaded with 
brown green; for the under side a thin wash of red 
brown. For the stems use brown green shaded with red 
brown. The flowers are white and the shadows gray ; 
unless a background is used they should be outlined with 
gray. The stamens are red brown. For the berries 
use capucine red shaded with deep red brown, and very 
little black for the darkest shadows. If a background is 
desired, light coffee or sepia would be suitable. 





THE ROSE PLATE. 





IN painting the study of Maréchal Niel roses, on page 
89, make the background a medium shade of blue gray, 
warm in quality. The flowers are light, delicate yellow, 
growing a little deeper and richer in color toward the 
centres. The leaves are a warm, rather dark green, with 
a reddish tinge on the tips of some.” The colors used for 
this background are two parts of sky blue to one of ivory 
black. Blend this tint so that it is lighter toward the 
edges of the plaque. For the roses use mixing yellow 
deepened with jonquil yellow inthe centres. In shading, 
use brown green. The green leaves are painted with 
grass green for the local tone, and shaded with brown 
green. In the highest lights add a little mixing yellow, 
and where the reddish tips are seen use a little carmine 
or flesh red. 


THE CAKE PLATE. 





IN this design “ Kappa” presents us with the dwarf 
cornel flower and partridge berry. For the petals of the 
flower, and also the partridge blossom, leave the white 





of china ; fcr the centres use orange yellow shaded with 
brown green. For the cornel leaves and stalks use 
apple, brown and emerald greens, for the partridge leaves 
brown and emerald greens, outline and stalks brown 
green. Trace the veins of the partridge leaf with a sharp 
point while the color is fresh, so as to lighten them. For 
the partridge berries use orange red, shading with darker 
red. Tint the background so as to bring out the white 
flowers. If the ground is left white cloud it irregularly 
with gold, running down from the edge, spotting the cen- 
tre and surrounding the flowers which rest on it. Gild 
the handles also. The drawing gives the full size of the 
shape illustrated—a shallow platter with handles. It 
comes in white china to decorate, If desired a monogram 
may occupy the centre. 


THE FISH SET. 





THE fish-plate design given in the supplement is the 
fourth of the series by S. J. Knight, which we have 
decided to extend to a set of twelve instead of six. The 
broad-weed is to be painted in grass green—a very thin, 
transparent wash shaded with the same color. Put in 
the long feathery weed with carmine No. 1 shaded with 
same color and brown 108, The foreground and rocks 
are painted with blue gray, with darker touches of the 
same color and brown. The back and fins of the fish 
are grayish brown, as is also the stripe on the sides; the 
belly is bluish gray. For the snail use yellow brown for 
the shell, with darker markings of brown 108, Tint the 
border of the plate a delicate blue, and put in water lines 
of the same color. 


It cannot be impressed too strongly on china painters 
how carefully they must choose the pieces to be decorat- 
These should first be tested by striking them light- 
ly to see if they ring true and are not cracked, because 
in that case they would fly apart when baked. Then be 
sure that the maker’s mark on the back is intact. Sev- 
eral manufactories—Sévres, for example—have sold 
pieces rejected for their own use. Such pieces can be 
recognized by a little mark or scratch across the maker's 
mark. Then the plate must be held so that the light 
strikes across it, and when, as is often the case in this 
country, there are irregularities or little scratches, it 
must be rejected. Each piece should be examined in 
the same careful manner. Of course the piece must 
have no black spots, nor must it be warped, but be per- 
fectly smooth and without any defects. The color should 
be white, neither yellowish nor rosy, for although in 
England an ivory white porcelain is employed, the milk 
white is preferable. The edges of the pieces should be 
even, and not show any places where the glaze is want- 
ing. One of the best makes is that bearing the name of 
Charles Field Haviland, of Limoges, or the initials C. F. H. 


ed. 


C.F. a. ; ; ' 
and GD “ . The Bedell ivory white ware, too, is ex- 
cellent. The English white ware, preferred by some 


painters to either of these, is not to be had in this country. 


TEST the clay for your pottery by throwing aquafortis 


into it. If it effervesces it is worthless. 





SOME one in Oregon who thinks he has found a mine 
of meerschaum, and writes to The New York Sun for in- 
formation about the curious natural product, is referred 
to Mr. Fred. R. Kaldenberg. This well-known artist 
carver of ivory and meerschaum supposes that what the 
Sun’s correspondent has really found is a bed of kaolin or 
china clay. He says: “ Persons have been doing that 
frequently in different parts of the country, and in that 
way some of the finest and most valuable kaolin deposits 
have been found. It is a good thing to have people 
looking out for anything of value, for even if they don't 
get what they are after they are likely to catch some- 
thing else. But anybody can tell very easily the differ- 
ence between genuine meerschaum and kaolin or any 
other clay. Wet a piece of meerschaum with your 
tongue, and then cut a shaving off it with a sharp knife, 
so. You see, it curls up into a regular shaving. Now 
try that with a lump of clay, and you will see that all you 
cut off falls into dust. If you have a microscope you 
can apply a still more conclusive test. Break a bit of 
meerschaum, and under the microscope its fracture will 
show that it is entirely composed of the most minutely 
atomic cockle shells conceivable, twisted and matted 
together into a solid mass. Nothing else looks like it.” 




















CHURCH EMBROIDERY, 





THE BURSE, 


SSOERHAPS Mrs. Sarah Wyn- 
} field Rhodes’s excellent 
design for a burse (given 
in working size in supple- 
ment plate 658) would 
be even more suita- 
ble (if enlarged) for a 
chalice veil. It is for 
part of the festival altar 
furnishings, of other por- 
tions of which designs 
have already been given. It should be worked on a 
thick ribbed silk of a creamy tint, and of the best 
quality which can be obtained. The design is so purely 
conventional that the coloring may be arranged so as 
to suit the surroundings of the altar, so long as the 
rules laid down for harmonious coloring are borne in 
mind, and while using for the greater part tertiary 
tints the proper balance of the three primaries con- 
tained in them is sustained. The roses may be worked 
in pale shades of pink or of apricot, with the conven- 
tional foliage at 
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the Japanese 
gold, which is 
equally pure, if 
of the best qual- 
ity — but _ not 
equally service- 
able owing to 
the way it is 
manufactured— 
may be used in 
its place. In proportion as the tints used in the roses 
incline toward yellow, as in apricot or honeysuckle tints, 
a green may be selected for the leaves which back them 
which carries on the golden hue and leads into a colder 
tint. The seed-vessels, which play so prominent a 
place in the design, would look well worked wholly in 
tints of gold-colored silk, touched up in the 

high lights with gold thread, or they might be 
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amount of hardness about it, and if great richness is 
desired a couched line of fine gold might be placed on 
one or both sides of the stems and lines connecting the 
different parts of the design. 

The method usually recommended should be carried 








DESIGN FOR A BURSE, 


out of cleciding on the broad lines of the coloring, and of 
the amount of gold to be used, before actually beginning 
the work, by laying the materials upon the silk ground 
after it has been framed ready for working. The silk 
embroidery should be quite finished before the gold is 














DETAILS OF THE EMBROIDERY FOR THE BURSE AND THE CHALICE VEIL, BY SARAH WYNFIELD RHODES. 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE AND IN THE SUPPLEMENT PLATE 658. 


laid down, but as the work progresses the effect should 
be ascertained by placing threads of gold in the posi- 
tions in which it is intended to use them, otherwise 
there is a danger of forgetting to allow for the yellow 
they will introduce into the general scheme in selecting 
the proportions of other tints. 










delicate tints used in the different portions. A deep tone 
may also be introduced in the centres of the roses—the 
gold stamens being worked over the finished embroidery, 
or laid down in thick enough threads to give a good 
solid effect. 

The central cross is to be worked as shown in the 
enlargement, with stuffed basket stitch brought to a 
point in the centre of each limb, stitched down with red 
twist silk, and couched round after it is finished with red 
silk cord or with chenille. This cross must be sepa- 
rately worked, as has been previously described, upon a 
piece of framed linen, then pasted at the back and cut 
out after it is quite dried. It must be carefully pinned 
in its place, the extremities of the limbs facing the cor- 
ners of the burse, and stitched down with silk before 
the couching line is sewn on. 

Whether the silk used for the ground be backed or not 
must depend on its thickness, but as it has to carry the 
massive cross it would certainly be better to back it. 
This process has been frequently described in the columns 
of The Art Amateur, but in case of misunderstanding it 
is better to say that a piece of fine backing, larger than 
the silk, must be first framed and strained; the silk must 
then be pinned on by a thread on all the four sides, 
and herring-boned down to the backing all round. 

The embroid- 
ery stitches 
must,of course, 
be taken 
through both 
silk and back- 
ing. Fine fea- 
ther stitch 
should be used 
for the whole 
design, with 
the exception 
of the cross, 
and the best 
filo- floss or 
pure Chinese 
silk used. The 
stitch _ previ- 
ously describ- 
ed as Japanese 
feather stitch 
may be used 
for the roses. 
It will be re- 
membered that 
the Japanese method of working, in place of making 
all the stitches of irregular lengths and melting one 
into another over the whole petal, is, to work in rows 
of stitches more or less of the same length radiating 
out from the centre of the petal, the rows overlapping 
each other. In this method there is almost as much 

silk at the back of the flower as in the front, 
but it gives much greater solidity to the work, 





treated in shades of a red inclining to orange, 
varying the coloring in each, but not working 
them in relief but in flat tints. If red be used, 
alternating with gold for the seed-vessels, gold- 
colored silk or real gold thread might be used 
for the little star-like ornaments which are bor- 
rowed from the centres of the spent roses, or a 
pale blue may be introduced in these to har- 
monize with the pale orange or apricot tones. 
Or, again, blue may alternate with the broken 
reds in working the roses themselves, as they 





7 and produces the effect of being raised if the 
stitches are taken pretty closely together. 
When the embroidery is all finished it must 
be pasted at the back to secure the ends of the 
gold thread. Two pieces of cardboard the 
exact size of the embroidery—namely, nine 
inches square—must be made ready, and cov- 
@) ered on one side with a good lining silk, which 
will be all the better if interlined with douillette 
or soft mull muslin. The embrodiery must 
now be first tacked and then oversewn over the 








are so purely conventional that this treatment 
would not outrage any sense of fitness; or the 
blue, which is required to balance the coloring, 
may be kept wholly to the ornaments in the 
central design and border, the motive of which is the 
spine of the natural flower. 

Japanese gold may be used to couch the two lines 
which separate the border from the centre, and also to 
edge the burse when finished. The stems and outlines 
should all be worked in fine stem stitch of gold-colored 
silk or a neutral green tint. It is softer and more 
pleasing than chain stitch, which always has a certain 


SIMPLE EMBROIDERY MOTIVE, 


As a general rule, however, the introduction of gold 
scarcely disturbs a design more than black or white 
does, as it is such a wholly tertiary tint that it harmo- 
nizes almost equally well with all good and harmonious 
coloring. 

Small, jewel-like ornaments of almost pure primary 
colors introduced in a well-balanced manner over the 
whole design will enrich it very much, and intensify the 








other side of one card, and a piece of plain 
silk the same as that used as ground for the 
embroidery over the other. A piece of silk 
cut in the shape of a V, about three inches 
wide at the top, and of the exact length on each side of 
the card, should be stitched in on two sides of the em- 
broidery, between the lining and the outside, before it 
is sewn over, and the two sides of the cards at the ex 
tremity of the V-shaped side-pieces must be oversewn 
together. It must either be arranged that the selvedge 
of the silk forms the top of this V-shaped hinge, or it 
must be very neatly hemmed. Last of all, a red silk 
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or gold cord should be very neatly sewn all round the 
edges of the cards so as to cover the stitches. 

The use of the burse is to hold the fine altar linen, 
and in making it up care must be taken to make the 
sides wide enough to allow it to open well. A _ burse is 
really best if the silk sides which allow of it expanding 
are let in on three sides. That is to say, instead of the 
side-pieces coming almost to a point, they are made at 
least an inch wide at the lower end, and are dovetailed 
into another strip of silk about an inch wide which con- 
nects the two lower sides of the burse together. But 
this is a more difficult way of making it up, and for an 
amateur perhaps scarcely practicable. 

The silk should be folded and pressed before it is put 
in, especially if it be made with more than one pleat. 

L. HIGGIN. 





EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 





III.—MRS. WHEELER’S VIEWS ON STUFFS FOR EM- 
BROIDERERS’ USE. 


THE articles already published show that Mrs. Wheel- 
er has opinions of her own and a great deal of that 
kind of ability that goes to the founding of a school. 
New principles never win their way without hard work ; 
and, though much of what Mrs. Wheeler teaches is as 
old as art, it is all nevertheless new to the majority of 
our workers with the needle. It would do little good to 
these merely to talk at them, even through the columns 
of The Art Amateur; but she has done more. She has 
consistently practised what she preaches, and of late 
years has been the principal agent in bringing about 
considerable improvements in our textile manufactures 
—improvements which benefit not only the manufac- 
turers, but, to an even greater degree, everybody who 
uses textiles in decoration. The adoption by our mill- 
owners of her designs, her choice of colors, and various 
new effects invented for her, mark the opening of a new 
era for all the trades interested. If the movement pro- 
gresses as it should, they will no longer be dependent 
on the tariff noron the home market only. Her novel 
and handsome designs, rich and permanent dyes, and 
the substantial quality of the fabrics produced for her, 
have already gained for them a flattering reception in 
England, where they were introduced to the notice of 
art lovers through the medium of The Art Amateur. 
Of one of her effects in silk, a celebrated English dyer, 
who has done most of William Morris’s work, has said 
that he could not conceive it possible that it should be 
produced by the means actually employed. It shows 
like a richly-colored pattern seen through a semi-trans- 
parent stuff, and the dyer in question was sure that it 
was the result of delicate and costly hand-painting, 
while it is done entirely in the loom. Others of her 
stuffs, such as the pale gold and silver cloths, which 
look like the reflections of the sun and moon in water, 
are no less wonderful. But, apart from these rich ma- 
terials, she has been giving special attention to cheaper 
goods, which may come into far more general use. 

“Before the war,” she said, “they used to make in 
the South a cheap but durable kind of cotton. goods 
called denim, used almost altogether to clothe the 
slaves. It was commonly dyed dark blue or brown, and 
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OLD FRENCH RIBBON APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


every part of the manufacture was carried through on 
the plantation. The stuff was so serviceable that it 
was imitated at the North, and it has long been the 
material preferred for workmen’s overalls. Nothing can 
be more distinctly American, and I think you will admit, 
after you have seen how it ‘ makes up,’ that it may be of 
service to American embroiderers as well as to Ameri- 
can artisans.” 

The examples shown were prints in dark blue and 
white, the white being produced by discharging the 
color by means of a chemical agent, and portiéres and a 
table-cloth, showing how the goods might be made up. 
The design of the latter was in white lines on the dark 
blue; the three widths composing it were bound to- 
gether with white, and the edges of the stuff were 
ravelled and then tied so as to form a very handsome 
fringe. No better background could be imagined for 
richly decorated table-ware. 

“And you need not be afraid of soiling it,” said Mrs. 
Wheeler, “ for it will wash; nor of using it roughly on 
occasion, for it will last forever. It works up beautifully 
with other cotton stuffs. Here, for instance, is a por- 
tiére in which it is combined with cotton canvas.” 

The portiére was mainly of the latter material, in 
white. It formed the large, square, middle part on which 
was embroidered in outline, in dark blue, a group of 
children of the size of life. Above and below, bands of 
white canvas and blue denim alternated, each worked 
upon in simple designs with thread of the opposite color. 

“ Intended for a summer cottage, I presume ?” 

“Yes. And here is another, also for a summer cot- 
tage. You have no idea how rich these dark blues look 
with the oil-rubbed woodwork, and salmon or reddish 
colored walls, of which our architects have grown so 
fond. In this the pattern is cut out of the stuff and the 
pieces cut out, turned about, and sewn in again. The 
stuff is the same in texture on both sides, and is so 
heavy that it does not need lining ; but, in dyeing, it be- 
comes darker on one side than the other, which allows 
of this easy method of ornamentation.” 

“ You see, although it has a great deal of character, it 
is not a coarse-looking material ; it will harmonize with 
much costlier things, and not look like the cloth of gold 
and cloth of frieze of the legend, which really would not 
go well together, you know,” 

Several pieces of cotton plush, printed with remark- 
ably artistic designs, are drawn from fir-cones and 
needles, marsh marigolds, trumpet-flowers, thistles, and 
lilies. The three latter were treated in a boldly conven- 
tional style; the fir-cones and marsh marigolds real- 
istically. The thistle design, which made a handsome 
diaper pattern, was repeated in reddish silk and gold 
for the walls of a dining-room, where it will have to sup- 
port a carved oak ceiling. It was remarked that the 
cheaper denim fabrics might also be so used. 

“Oh, they have been,” interjected the designer. 

“ And are probably as cheap as the best wall-papers ? 

“ Cheaper than any but the poorest.” 

There can be no comparison as to the effect, owing 
to the beauty of the designs and the richness of the color 
and texture. We can imagine a room hung with these 
blue and white or reddish brown materials, in flowing 
arabesque-like patterns of lilies or trumpet-vines, and 
set off with draperies of the alternate color, enriched, 


perhaps, with a little embroidery. As a background for 
pictures, porcelains, flowers, and everything that goes to 
make a room look well, nothing, we fancy, would prove 
more successful. 

“But what has become of those old stand-bys in 
everybody’s hands in the early decorative days ?” 

“Oh, they are memories. Canton flannel, which 
masqueraded under the name of ‘Fashion cloth,’ i 
open to the fatal objection of fire. A burning match- 
end would destroy a table-cover almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. I have seen a house in which the walls were 
covered with Canton flannel burn down before it was 
finished. One can't afford to imperil one’s labor with 
inflammable materials.” 

“ Momie-cloth is not open to the same objection ?” 

“No; but momie-cloth is only a variety of linen, and 
has now quite gone out in favor of those linens of 
plainer weave, which are much more satisfactory in effect. 
These are in all grades, from coarse to thin, fairy-like 
textures, and in the same tints of gray and cream that 
were found in momie-cloth. 

“No, there is nothing better than linen. 
doing a great deal of white on white with great satis- 
faction. The effect is rich, and it is laundriable. This 
should be considered in all embroidery for domestic 
use.” 

“ But will the gold outline wash ?” 

“No, and it should not be used. The ordinary gold 
thread in embroidery nowadays is nothing more than gilt 
paper wound over silk or cotton. Even the Japanese gold 
thread is perishable. Once we were able to get from 
Constantinople some gold thread, which was gilded 
metal beaten out and wound on silk, and consequently 
durable, but such chances are exceptional. No, gold 
thread may appropriately outline white embroidery on 
silk; but if it is desirable to outline linen a very brilliant 
gold silk should be used.” 

“What sort of floss is best used in this white on 
white embroidery ?” 

“ Silk floss gives the best effect. In England they are 
making large use of raw silk, but as the difference in 
price is so slight, and as the labor is the chief con- 
sideration, it seems poor policy not to use the best 
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materials.” 

“In all this gradual rejection of stuffs you retain bolt- 
ing-cloth ?” 

“It is excellent. Nothing compares with it in 
lightness and strength. You know it is all made in 
Switzerland. I had a piece sent me from one of the 
great Minnesota flour-mills which had been in use three 
years, and its texture and appearance were not im- 
paired.” 

“How is it best used ?” 

“ The exquisiténess and finish of its texture suggests 
that it should not be the medium for flimsy embroid- 
ery. While it has such delicacy of aspect as a fabric, 
it will carry any weight of embroidery. This shou'd 
be, of course, in silk. Another advantage which bolt- 
ing-cloth has is in its reception of tapestry dyes. It 
can be stained any color.” 

“So much for stuffs. Have you superseded any of 
the time-honored stitches ?” 

“ Outline stitch, which is simply the South Kensington 
stitch used singly, is as valuable as ever. But I think it 
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is applicabie to household things rather than to draperies. 
It reaches its perfection in the hair-like tracery seen on 
sheer linen doilies. Darning also keeps its place, but it 
is always used in connection with other stitches. In 
transverse lines it can be made to resemble Spanish laid 
work. It may be used either as the ground or to work 
out the design, but to determine which depends on the 
design and which on the materials must be left to the ex- 
perience and taste of the embroiderer. 

“There is a method of ornamentation which I like 
particularly and consider valuable. This is appliqué of 
different materials—for example, silk on linen. It is 
open to no objections since we have wash silks. A 
great deal is done in white silk on linen, and the results 
are very satisfactory. The design is cut in silk and 
couched on the linen. To prevent fraying there should 
be several lines of couching, or buttonholing will serve 
to hold the thread down instead of couching. I empha- 
size this matter of care. The same judgment and desire 
for durability which good housekeepers apply to other 
domestic matters equally apply to ornamentation. 

“ A good deal of work is done in appliqués of gray 
silk on gray linen. The designs are veined with gray 
changeable silks in warm tones, that give a pleasant sen- 
sation of color.” 

“T have almost forgotten toask you about crewels, on 
which, in most people’s minds, the whole fabric of em- 
broidery seems to hang as by a thread ?” 

“Poor crewels! we have ceased to use them. The 
moths have proscribed them. You know I regard em- 
broidery from its practical as well as its artistic side, and 
durability and immunity from harm must be first con- 
sidered. But there are floss linens that can be used as 
one would use crewels or silk.” 
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BOOK-FINDING. 





II. 


AFTER a time, the duration of which is wholly depen- 
dent on his earnestness, the collector knows a valuable 
book by intuition. He could not otherwise explain how 
he got a jewel from a mass of neglected books in a cor- 
ner of the bookshop. His mind is well filled with titles 
and dates and printers’ names and marks; he knows 
the style of the great bookbinders; he is familiar with 
the paper and ink and fashion of various periods. But 
there are books without number, of which he has never 
heard or read, to make his heart beat faster, as if 
Brunet had given them a dazzling record. 

Henry Stevens, who went to Londonand Paris from 
Vermont with no other capital than a knowledge of 
books, made a fortune by serving his discoveries to men 
like Lenox, Carter Brown and Richard Hoe, and his 
discoveries were not the result of planning, but simple 
knowledge. 

In the first stage, the catalogue is the starting-point, 
in the second it is only a voucher. 

The golden age of book-collecting in England must 
have been when Dibdin, acting for the Lord of Althorp, 
travelled like an ambassador through the monasteries of 
France and Germany, with an abundance of money 
and tact and book-lore, to pick up treasures. Then the 
art of the bibliophilist was known to a few of the elect 
who, when not obliged by their grandeur to be patrons 
of literature, were regarded as candidates for Bedlam. 
They paid twelve shillings for the “Chronica Gulielmi 
Thorn,” which in 1836 brought £85 at auction. The 
Duke of Roxburghe paid no more than twelve shillings 
for “ The Storye of Frederick of Jensen,” that of “ Mary 
of Nemegen,” and the “ Lyfe of Vergilius,” bound in 
one volume, which fetched at his sale in 1812, £186 14s. 
The first psalter of 1481 sold at Wilcox’s for five shil- 
lings. Of the three copies known to be extant of Mar- 
lowe and Nash’s “ Didot,” published in 1594, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s cost Henderson, the actor, fourpence ; at 
Heber’s sale in 1834 it fetched £39. Marlowe paid sixteen 
guineas for his copy at Dr. Wright’s sale in 1787; Mr. 
Reed eighteenpence to a Canterbury bookseller, and in 
1800 it fetched £17. There were ten Wynkyn de 


Wordes at the Roxburghe sale, which fetched £538, and 
had been procured at the Farmer sale for twenty guineas. 
Their value at the present time could hardly be over- 
estimated. In Paris, Didot, Brunet, Guilbert de Pixere- 
court, Lacroix, Nodier, Parison, culled from the book- 
stalls the most precious books of the impoverished 
“ Noblesse.” 


Three of these wise collectors were 








writers, consequently poor, and their collections were 
sold shortly after they were made; but their buyers then 
would have a fortune now to have kept them, and the 
profits made on the Didot and Brunet sales seem fab- 
ulous. The auction price is necessarily the standard of 
value, and in the first half of this century it was doubt- 
less fair. It is not now, but there is no other standard. 

In London the great booksellers determine in advance 
the price of the best books at Sotheby’s and Puttick & 
Simpson’s by agreeing to “knock out ”—as the disrepu- 
table practice is termed—sellers or buyers or both. The 
case of a stranger whose commission is not held by one 
of the party is well-nigh hopeless. Percy Fitzgerald and 
George W. Smalley have been derided for telling the tale, 
but it is true, and there is no prospect now that there 
shall be enacted again the moving scenes of the Rox- 
burghe sale which to Dr. Dibdin was “a sort of book 
earthquake.” Then, Sir Mark Sykes, Lord Blandford 
and Mr. Ridgway, acting for the Duke of Devonshire, 
battled for a copy of Caxton’s “ Recueil,’’ until Mr. 
Ridgway cried, “ Let them be guineas,” to Lord Spencer’s 
bid of £1000. 

In New York the sale of a well-known collector is 
stuffed by the booksellers. They fix a limit under which 
their books are not to be sold, and agree with the auc- 
tioneers not to be charged with commission on the lots 
bought in by themselves. 


HENRI PENE DU BOIs. 





A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, which seems to have made a 
‘corner’ of all the interesting letters Not before published, has 
so far brought out none that are more interesting than those now 
republished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in book form, under the 
above title. Miss Eliza Southgate, who, early in the book, becomes 
Mrs. Walter Bowne, was, to judge from her portrait, reproduced 
from a miniature by Malbone, an unusually lively and clever girl. 
The same impression is made by her letters. She seems to have 
enjoyed everything that came in her way, except when her intended 
husband delayed visiting her. She describes Salem and Saratoga 
in terms more enthusiastic than those which a girl of to-day would 
use in writing from Parisor Florence. Her married life lasted only 
about six years. She died in February, 1809, at Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Clarence Cook, who has edited the ‘‘ Life,” is, we know, in 
the wrong when he Says that no one, nowadays, writes letters— 
meaning such letters as these. The fact is that many girls write 
just such letters still, allowance being made for changed conditions. 
But that does not make Miss Southgate’s less welcome. Here and 
there, indeed, they rise far above the average, because their writer 
was more impulsive, more sincere than the average girl of to-day, 
not to say of her own time. 

Not the least attractive feature of the volume is the series of 
photogravures after old miniatures, silhouettes and old prints, 
which illustrate it. These include portraits of several beauties of the 
period, and of their respected parents, friends and admirers. The 
prettiest is that of Martha Coffin, a notelet from whom is inserted, 
descriptive of the Hermitage at Salem, and of the pleasure of drink- 
ing tea in view of ‘‘ the most beautiful prospect you can imagine’’— 
that of its summer-house and garden. 

NEW ART MANUALS. 

Miss M. LouIsE MCLAUGHLIN is the author of a 
little book on OIL PAINTING published by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, which, with a good deal of rather useless matter about 
scientific theories of color and the like, gives many good hints as 
to technique, which will serve at least to prepare the student to 
receive a teacher’s advice. In the chapter on materials Miss Mc- 
Laughlin recommends German colors, probably because she has 
found them good in practice. They are not, however,to be 
compared with the French for tone, and are usually inferior to 
American and English colors in the same important respect, while 
they are but little superior in other regards. In her list of perma- 
nent colors, she admits some that are not yet proven by time, and 
rejects others, which cannot be called fugitive except under ex- 
traordinary conditions. 


A CLEARLY-WRITTEN and practical little book on 
TAPESTRY PAINTING is published by M. T. Wynne, New York. 
It gives a list of materials required, with prices and directions for 
their use, and then passes at once to directions for painting two 
subjects illustrated. These have been chosen to serve as types of 
the more usual subjects for tapestry painting, the first containing 
two figures in eighteenth-century costume, and the second a wood- 
land scene with deer. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


TOLSTO!'s account of the Russian campaign of the 
first Napoleon has been translated by Huntington Smith from the 
French edition, and is published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
under the title of THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. In it the great 
Russian novelist undertakes to show that the people at the head 
of affairs have really little to do with great international events— 
such as the outbreak and progress of a great war. His theory is 
particularly brought out in the chapter on the degree in which Na- 
poleon’s will influenced the battle of Borodino, and his argument 
is clinched by the account of the desertion and burning of Moscow 
and the flight of Napoleon. 


IN THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN, published by the same firm, quite another side of 


Tolstoi’s genius is presented tous. Thestories are about his dogs, 
about common animals and plants, imitations of old fables, and 
versions of old Russian legends. All will prove entertaining and 
instructive not only to children but to people of all ages. They 
are translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


A NEw volume of short stories translated from Tol- 
stoi is always likely to be an acquisition to our literature, if the 
translation is well done. A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER 
STORIES, published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., has been trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole, with whose other work in this way 
the public is favorably acquainted. Of the present volume the 
first—the title-story—is the longest; but perhaps the reader will 
be most interested in the adventures of the artist ‘* Albert,’’ and 
of the ‘* Two Hussars.” 


OF another Russian story-writer of almost equal 
power, Vladimir Korolenko, the same firm has published a collec- 
tion of tales translated by Mrs. Aline Delano. Of these, ‘‘ The 
Sketches of a Siberian Tourist ” make about half the book ; but 
‘‘ The Old Bell-Ringer ” and ‘‘ The Forest Soughs” will be found 
the most pleasing. The latter is a sort of prose-poem of forest 
life, with a wild Russian legend woven into it. All are worth 
reading. 





REPUBLICATIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

By the new photographic printing process, it has be- 
come possible to reproduce in fac-simile, at a cheap rate, any bib- 
liographical rarity. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have made use of 
this discovery to give the lover of Shakespeare a reduced fac-simile 
of the famous first folio edition of his plays. It isin one volume, 
on thin paper, but, considering the reduction of the type, very 
clearly printed. It will undoubtedly be welcomed by scholars. 





THE wonderful adventures of BARON MUNCHAUSEN 
have never been presented to the world in prettier dress than in 
the new edition of G, P. Putnam’s Sonsin the Knickerbocker 
Series. Clear type, small form, good paper, attractive binding 
and clever illustrations distinguish it, no less than the choice which 
has been made from the several additions to the original adven- 
tures, all of which are usually omitted in modern editions. The 
detailed list of contents alone would make this one preferable to 
most others, A pasteboard case is provided for the safe-keeping 
of the book, which will fit easily into the pocket. 


THE same publisher brings out a new translation, by 
Clara Bell, of Saint Pierre’s PAUL AND VIRGINIA, of which we 
cannot say that it is in any respect superior to former translations. 
It brings this little classic, however, ina handy shape before a 
new generation of readers. 


RECENT FICTION. 

QUEEN MONEY —that is to say, Regina Pecunia, 
or the Almighty Dollar—is the suggestive title of a new novel by 
the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,’’ which is published 
by Ticknor & Co., Boston. It introduces to a combined literary, 
art, dramatic and musical critic, who differs from the ordinary, 
every-day individual of that class only in having a pretty wife and 
a ‘‘bijou house” to cage her in. This interesting pair give a din- 
ner of authors, to which comes Mr. Otto March, who is not an 
author, but who falls in love with Queen Money, and afterward 
more deeply in love with a certain Miss Lucy Florian, and who 
wins both not without some trouble. Considerable knowledge 
of New York life is shown in the book; the fiction is not too 
glaringly unreal, and what faults there are will readily be con- 
doned by the average novel-reader. 


NEW WAGGINGS OF OLD TALES is the latest attempt 
to strike a new spark of fun out of the pre-historic flint of our 
best-known fairy tales. A reporter, one Barclay Williams, inter- 
views for his paper the ‘‘ solid men of Fairyland,”’ beginning with 
Hop-o’-My-Thumb, who, when it was suggested to him that he 
might begin his autobiography by an allusion to his poor but hon- 
est parents, sadly replied,‘‘I had ’em.’’ Of the other persons done 
up in this style there is Cinderella—an American Cinderella—who 
gets introduced to the Prince of Wales ; there is the strange case 
of Beauty and the Beast, and there is Master Jack, who climbs 
his bean-stalk to pay a visit to the stage fairy who had known his 
father when a little boy. Not the worst joke in the book is the 
double-barrelled dedication by Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman to 
John Kendrick Bangs, and by J. K. Bangs to F. D, Sherman, the 
two being joint authors of the production. It is illustrated with 
comic sketches by Oliver Herford. (Ticknor & Co.) 


A CONSUMPTIVE young pedestrian, a rough-and-ready 
saw-mill owner, his pretty wife and her pretty cousin, are the per- 
sonages to whom Mr. Bret Harte introduces us in his latest story, 
A PHILLIS OF THE SIERRAS. The scene is on the brink of the 
Grand Cafion. They shell peas for dinner on the veranda, and 
throw the pods into the abyss, The young ladies ride mustangs 
bare-backed. But the Phillis of the story does much more than 
that. Her position at the ‘‘ Lookout’’is that of a servant; but 
she ends by becoming the heroine of as pretty a tale as one need 
wish to read. A shorter story, ‘‘ A Drift from Redwood Camp,” 
fills out the volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


A NEW novel by M.O. W. Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich 
in co-operation makes one wish for a great deal of leisure in order 
to enjoy it properly, and see if it were possible to distinguish the 
parts written by each of these popular authors. THE SECOND Son, 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is what may be called 
a romance of primogeniture, the English custom of entail furnish- 
ing a groundwork for the story. The second son of Mr. Mitford, 
of Melville, from whom the volume is named, is rather a mild 
character for the hero of five hundred pages of fiction. About 
the most positive assertion made of him is that ‘‘ he knew books 
and rather more art than was good for him.’”’ There is a sister, 
““Nina”—a young woman of considerable character—and the 
lover comes in somewhere about the middle of the volume, 
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THOSE who have read Perez Galdo’s “ Gloria” will 
welcome a translation of a longer romance from his pen. In LEON 
RocH they will find a novel, like it dealing with various aspects 
of modern Spanish life, at a somewhat earlier period than that of 
‘‘Gloria,’’ it appears, but still modern—for Spain. There is, per- 
haps, a little too much philosophizing, but it is mostly in a light and 
playful manner, and, whether in spite of it or because of it, the 
story becomes more interesting page by page. It is published 
in two handy volumes by Gottsberger. 


Roy’s REPENTANCE is a story of somewhat compli- 
ited relations between persons of different sexes. There is the 
isual impulsive young man and coarse-minded young woman to 
begin with, and the two unite, the better to demonstrate their un- 
fitness for one another. Later, the impulsive young man falls in 
with another young woman, who might have suited him better 
if he had met her at the right time, and they proceed to show by 
experiment that, in cases of the sort everything depends on the 
meeting taking place before it is too late. The author is Adeline 
Sergeant and the publishers are Henry Holt & Co. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


My ADIRONDACK PIPE is the title of a privately 
printed narrative of a huntsman’s summer vacation, written by 
Mr. William S. Kahnweiler, who modestly puts it forth with his 
initials only. He need not be at all timid, however, about giving 
to it his full name ; for the little brochure would not be unworthy 
of the pen of a veteran writer. It has been beautifully printed by 
William R. Jenkins, in Sixth Avenue. 


IN our notice last month, of “ Ballads about Authors,” 
the types gave a mythical Mr. Conee the praise intended for the 
excellent wood-cuts by Mr. George L. Cowee, who calls our at- 
tention to the error, and kindly sends us proofs of other blocks 
from his burin, which confirm our good opinion of his work. 





Greatment of Designs. 


THE COLORED STUDY OF GLADIOLI. 


THIS study will be very effective for decorative purposes, 
is well as useful for students in showing a broad and simple method 
of sketching from nature. The oil colors employed are as follows : 
for the background, which should always be painted first, use 
yellow ochre, Antwerp blue, white, light red, raw umber and a 
very little ivory black. In the lower part use less white and yellow 
ochre. The brilliant red flowers are painted with vermilion, 
madder lake, white and a little raw umber for the local tone; in 
the shadows add light red and a very little ivory black. Also, in 
the deeper touches, substitute burnt Sienna for light red. Where 
the yellow stamens are seen use a little light cadmium and white, 
qualified by a very little ivory black. In the high lights use 
vermilion, white, a little yellow ochre and madder lake qualified 
by a very small quantity of ivory black. 

The pink gladioli in the middle of the panel are painted with 
white, a little yellow ochre, madder lake, and light red and a very 
little ivory black. In the deeper touches, beneath the edges of the 
petals, use madder lake and raw umber, accented with burnt Sienna 
and ivory black. For the salmon or yellow-pink gladioli in the 
lower right-hand side, use vermilion, white, yellow ochre, light 
red and a little raw umber ; in the shadows add ivory black, and 
for the blue-gray half tints use a little permanent blue, with white, 
yellow ochre, light red and a very little ivory black. Paint the 
green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, vermilion 
and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the 
shadows, Use flat bristle brushes for general work, and small flat 
pointed sables for details in finishing. 





THE HYDRANGEAS. 

IN this study (see pages 90 and g1) the blossoms of 
the hydrangea represented are of a soft pale blue tint, very delicate 
in color and largely qualified by grays. At the edges of some of 
the petals a faint pinkish tone isseen. The leaves of this plant 
are a rather dark, cool green, with stems of a lighter, warmer 
quality of color. An effective background would be a tone of 
rich deep amber, almost brown in the darker shadows, but gray 
in quality throughout, 

To paint the design in oil colors begin by drawing carefully 
the general outlines with charcoal finely pointed. Put in the 
background first, using yellow ochre, white, a very little ivory 
black, burnt Sienna, raw umber and a little permanent blue, and 
for the deeper touches very little or no white, and more ivory 
black, burnt Sienna and permanent blue. In the lighter portions 
at the top add a little cadmium to the local tone and omit raw 
umber. The delicate blue of the hydrangeas is painted with per- 
manent blue or cobalt, white, a little yellow ochre, a little mad- 
der lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add raw 
umber and light red. In the deepest touches of shadow beneath 
the petals use burnt Sienna, permanent blue and ivory black. In 
the sharp, fine, dark accents, not so deep as those just described, 
use madder lake and raw umber with a little permanent blue. 
When the pinkish tones are seen on the edges of some of the 
petals use a little madder lake, white, cobalt, yellow ochre and 
he smallest quantity of ivory black. The green leaves are painted 
with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna and raw umber in the shadows. 
When painting the stems add more cadmium and white, and 
substitute vermilion for madder lake. The stamens in the centre 
of the small flowers are painted with cadmium, white, vermilion, 
and a very little ivory black, adding raw umber and madder lake 
in the deeper touches. Use medium and small fat bristle brushes 
for the general work, and for small details in finishing use flat 
pointed sables Nos, 5 and 9. 


Amateur Photography. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 





THE FLASH LIGHT.—Dr. R. Gadicke, Jr., of Berlin, 
appeared recently before the New York Amateur Society with his 
new flash light. He claims that with his powder the exposure is 
made in the fiftieth part of a second. He also claims that in this 
very short time the expression of the face cannot change, and 
that winking, in consequence of the sudden light, cannot take 
place, as the picture is taken when the person sitting for it first 
becomes conscious of the light. To convey the impression of 
light on the brain, and to become conscious of it, is said to take 
about three times as much, or even more time than it takes to 
make the picture. The composition of the powder is a secret, 
as the doctor hopes to obtain a patent for it. He-claims that 
the powder is not at all explosive or dangerous. To show the 
entirely harmless nature of Dr, Piffard’s flash powder, he placed 
some on a brick and pounded it violently, but it did not ignite. 
No sooner had the magnesium powder been introduced by Dr. 
Piffard than various persons tried to improve upon it by mixing 
with it pyrotechnic compounds such as pyric acid, potassium 
chlorate and charcoal. The result has been no special improve- 
ment in the light, while great danger has been added to its use. 
A lamentable case was that of Mr. John E. Richardson, of Ger- 
mantown, who, while engaged in the preparation of a mixture 
containing some of these dangerous ingredients, exploded the 
compound and so badly injured himself that he died a few days 
later. I therefore strongly urge upon the fraternity, in this one 
thing, to let well enough alone. Dr. Piffard’s formula complete- 
ly fills the bill. Probably there are other compounds that would 
do so as well, but I have seen nothing to be desired in the formula 
as first given by Dr. Piffard. If the light is not strong enough 
for the requirements of the operator the gun cctton and mag- 
nesium can be increased in quantity, observing the same propor- 
tion, so far as I can see, without danger, and with the certainty of 
good results. It was on account of the dangef of their com- 
pounds that Gadicke and others, in Europe, failél to make their 
processes available and popular. 


POST-MORTEM PHOTOGRAPHY.—Dr. Piffard’s flash 
light has been used at the New York Hospital lately for photo- 
graphing both before and after operations, and in many cases, 
after death. Dr. Oscar G, Mason, secretary of the photographic 
section of the American Institute, has also found occasion to use 
it in photographing the dead at night. At Béllevue Hospital it 
is the custom to make a photograph of every body that is brought 
there, so that if not identified before burial, there may be a 
chance for identification afterward. Often, there are imperative 
reasons for not keeping the bodies overnight, and the value of 
the flash light in such cases is evident. 


A NEW MAGNESIUM BURNER.—An ingenious method 
of burning magnesium is suggested by a Philadelphia correspond- 
ent. He hasa little apparatus, something in the form of a blow-pipe, 
which bears upon the flame of an alcohol lamp placed in front of 
the pan of magnesium powder. When ready for exposure, an 
ordinary india-rubber bulb in the hands of the operator is sudden- 
ly pressed, forcing a jet of air through the flame of the alcohol 
lamp upon the magnesium, not only setting fire to it, but effecting 
complete combustion and hence a more brilliam light. I am not 
aware that the idea has been patented. By its use, the operator 
can uncover his instrument and burn his magnesium at the same 
instant, thus preventing any flare from gas-burners or any ex- 
traneous light that may be in the room. 


AN AMUSING NOVELTY, which he calls “ The Tran- 
sition Portrait,’’ has been introduced by Mr. Leon Favre, a French- 
man now residing in New York. It is intended to present two 
or more phases of the human countenance in apparently one 
photograph. When one first looks at the picture the subject ap- 
pears to be asleep ; this by a reflected light. When the picture is 
held up, so that the light passes through it, the eyes are open and 
the subject issmiling. A variety of changing expressions can be 
made by the simple device employed. It is apparent, of course, 
that photographs of separate expressions are superimposed, the 
front one being rendered translucent; and both are printed lightly 
on thin paper. The picture is mounted or strained on the back of 
a card mount with an oval opening. Mr. Fayre has applied for a 
patent. 


PORTRAIT LIGHTING.—Some recent remarks of mine 
on this subject in The Art Amateur have elicited many ques- 
tions through the mail, which seem to call for further explanation 
of the subject. It is almost impossible, however, without demon- 
stration under the skylight, to answer some of my correspondents. 
There are principles and effects in art which cannot be reduced to 
formula ; only experiments—or rather, I should say, experience— 
will lead the student to success. One writer says that the * sculp- 
ture light’’ gives him too strong an effect of black and white. It 
should be remembered by him and others that I said that, while 
I would light a sitter precisely in the same manner as I would 
a piece of sculpture, the shadows should be modified by the 
lights and by reflectors. It is quite practicable to give transpa- 
rency or a luminous effect to the shadows by an arrangement of 
the head-screens or curtains and by a reflector. The latter should 
be used as little as possible ; indeed, I have almost abandoned it, 
and modify my light by curtains and head-screens. 


LANTERN SLIDES.—Mr. H. J. Newton, a distin- 
guished amateur photographer, has recently exhibited some charm- 
ing stereopticon slides made on (bromo-gelatine) dry plates. He 
claims for them all the transparency and brilliancy obtained by 
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the old bath process. I asked him for the methods of his work- 
ing, which he has very kindly sentto me. He says : ‘‘ My formula 
for lantern slides varies very little from that which I use for mak- 
ing negatives. It is soda and pyrogallic acid. I make it as 
follows: Water 32 ounces, carbonate of soda 6 ounces. This is 
a stock bottle. For a negative of normal exposure I use one 
drachm of that solution to an ounce of water and 3 grains of 
dry pyro. To develop a transparency I use half this strength of 
soda, the same quantity of pyro and one half a grain of bromide 
of sodium. If it is desirable to give the negative or the lantern 
slide the appearance of a wet plate, add 5 grains of nitrate of am- 
monia to each ounce of the solution. In making up this solution, 
after the water is added to the soda, add 20 grains of sulphite of 
soda, and, if the ammonia is used, add the ammonia after that, 
and both of them after adding the pyrogallic acid. This devel- 
oper can be used over and over for a long time, especially after the 
nitrate of ammonia has been added.” 


Do Dry PLATES INCREASE IN RAPIDITY BY KEEP- 
ING ?—In reply to this question, which has been put to me, I 
would say that if they do, it is not in accordance with the general 
theories of the emulsion plate-makers. Yet I am sure that 
when I was manufacturing plates many of them gained in rapidity 
certainly by one half over that when they were made. I am also 
convinced that one or two of the leading manufacturers in this 
country found the same peculiarity concerning their plates. A 
large batch purchased in October worked as quick in the dimin- 
ished light and low temperature of December as in October. In 
other words they gained in rapidity so as to neutralize the ad- 
verse conditions mentioned. In photographic manipulations I 
try to reconcile facts with theories, but when they disagree I stand 
closely by the facts, 


DEEP-SEA PHOTOGRAPHY.—Mr. Wells, formerly of 
New York, tells me that photographs are being made near the 
bottom of the sea at a depth of several hundred feet, by the use 
of a camera incased in a rubber bag and the use of electric light 
for illuminating the ocean around the camera. Successful experi- 
ments have been made showing shoals of fish of different, and 
sometimes almost unknown species, which have been attracted by 
the electric light. 


RETOUCHING UNVARNISHED NEGAT.VES,—Karl 
Klauser, in The Philadelphia Photographer, says : ‘* I produce the 
desired ‘ matt’ surface by crushing and powdering on a glass plate 
small lump of resin, and adding to it about one third its bulk of 
ashes of cigars or cigarettes. This addition will neutralize the 
too sticky quality of the resin, Put the mixture in a bag of old, 
well-washed muslin, daub the part to be retouched with it until a 
very small quantity of it settles on the negative, and finish by rub- 
bing lightly with your finger over the desired part. A surprisingly 
small part of the dust will be sufficient to deaden completely the 
surface and renderit fit for the pencil.” I see no reason for risk- 
ing a valuable negative by attempting to retouch it unvarnished. 
An uneven pencil or a careless touch will often perforate the film, 
while a carefully varnished negative is safe from such danger. 


LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY.—Dr, G, Lindsay John- 
son, in The Camera, gives the following advice to amateurs start- 
ing outon atour: Don’t buy acamera the day before you start 
on a trip, and then find that it won’t work properly when you are 
a hundred miles from town, Don’t carry your camera at the end 
of the tripod when you are climbing a steep path. Don’t have 
more than one adapter for your lenses, but rather alter them or 
screw rings on the end of your lenses, so that they will all fit on 
one of two sizes of threads. Don’t carry your lenses without a 
cap fitted onto eachend, Don't expect depth of focus with a larger 
stop than // 11, if your lens is of more than 7-in. focus; or with 
a larger stop than_// 16 if more than ro-in, focus. Don’t forget 
that if you want depth of focus with a rapid rectilinear lens, you 
must use a short-focus lens, or else stop it down well. Don’t use 
a shutter on green foliage in the foreground unless the sun is 
actually shining on it. Don't forget to turn the diaphragm slot 
away from the sun, and protect it with a rubber ring. Don’t 
trust any slide as proof against strong daylight, whoever the maker 
may be. Don’t let the slide lie on the ground and then expect 
it to develop without pinholes. Don’t forget that emulsions which 
contain iodide of silver are slower against greens and browns than 
those which contain only bromide, although they are quite as 
rapid against blues, yellows, and grays, and generally more so. 
Don't believe people when they tell you it is necessary to prevent 
the films from coming in contact, but pack the plates film to film 
in solid blocks of half a dozen in each, with orange paper round 
each packet, in two thicknesses, and one piece of good brown 
paper (free from pinholes) to finish, Don’t develop late at night if 
you intend leaving your hotel the first thing next morning, and 
then miss your train because your negative refused to dry, or ruin 
your best negative in trying to wrap it upin the ‘‘ wet.” Don’t be 
afraid of fogging your plates in the dark room through the 
light being too strong. Ninety-nine per cent of all the ‘‘ fogging” 
is done either in the field or with the developer, Don’t procure 
your isochromatic plates untilthe day before you need to use them, 
if you want the yellows to come out effectively, 


AMATEUR SOCIETY NOTES.—The question of deci- 
mal weights and measures was discussed at a recent meeting of the 
New York Amateur Photographic Society. One important fact 
mentioned, of use to our readers, was that when one ounce is spoken 
of it always means 437% grains, except when applied to the 
precious metals; that in fluid ounces it is 480 grains (436 in Eng- 
land). A committee was appointed to investigate the general sub- 
ject of uniformity of weights and measures and nomenclature 
among various societies.—The Society has lately witnessed frequent 
exhibitions of lantern slides, including pictures from New Mexico 
of the Apache Indians, and of Arizona ; besides views from India, 
Egypt, and, indeed, from nearly every part of the world, 











THE ART AMATEUR. 











Correspondence, 


BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM AND INFORMA- 
TION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department 
where drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received 
for criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a per- 
sonal letter—zof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in 
detail ; giving criticism, instruction, or advice, as may be required, 
in regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long-felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where dis- 
interested expert opinion can be had on all subjects pertaining to 
art, 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices, 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 


Price for criticism of single drawings...... ...... $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot............ 1,00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
SN: 6060casdbideedecdnese ctedensieons 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot........... 1,00 


N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 


All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders, 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be sent by mail, rolled 
on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur. In writing, a 
stamp should be enclosed. 


MINIATURE PAINTING. 


F. M. W., JR., New Orleans, and SUBSCRIBER, Flo- 
rida.—In painting miniatures, either oil or water colors may be 
used, though water colors are generally preferred. ‘The work may 
be done on ivory or porcelain. Sometimes fine, heavy cardboard 
is employed, and the painting is done over a photograph ; but this 
is not considered legitimate. For water-color miniature painting 
use the transparent moist colors on ivory or porcelain. For paint- 
ing on cardboard or over a photograph, the opaque colors are pref- 
erable. No medium but water is needed, and not too much of 
that. When painting on ivory or porcelain with oil colors, mix a 
little turpentine with the colors, Use very small brushes, and a 
magnifying glass, if necessary, Flat pointed sables are the best 
for oil miniatures, and fine pointed camel’s-hair brushes for the 
watercolors, Paint with fine, small, careful touches. 








ART BOOKS AND ART SCHOOLS. 


D. K. M., Toronto.—The most important art school 
in Philadelphia is the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. This 
is conducted by competent teachers, and is very thorough in its 
art courses, We know of no private art school there where we 
could advise you to place your daughter. 

F. M. W., JR., New Orleans.—(1) Mr. Fowler’s book is 
the one used by the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts, It treats 
of the modern methods of painting as taught in Paris. It is very 
practical and clear in style. Mr. Collier is an Englishman, 
and his manner of teaching is very different. (2) In tap- 
estry painting dye colors are used; they are washed on and 
scrubbed into the cloth with flat and round bristle brushes. 
A series of valuable, practical articles on ‘' Tapestry Painting” 
have been running 
through The Art 
Amateur for some 


ing their studies. Your first letter did not reach us ; it was proba- 
bly lost in the mail. 
J. O. W., Rumford, R. I., and L. A. M., San José, Cal. 


—Please note our answer to ‘‘ J. I. F.””. The Art Amateur has 
established an instruction bureau, to which amateurs may send 
their work for criticism and receive personal letters of instruction 
on any points desired. The terms for this service, which are very 
moderate, will be found in another column of the magazine. If 
you would study certain good, practical art books, and send your 
work occasionally for criticism to The Art Amateur, there is no 
reason why you should not accomplish a good deal by studying 
at home, as you wish. A full course of study will be suggested, 
with the proper books, upon receipt of the fee for criticism and 
a personal letter of advice especially suited to your case. 


A READER, Brooklyn.—We have no knowledge of 
any ‘cheap art school in Brooklyn, or free drawing-school.’’ 





ETCHING ON GOLD, IVORY AND STEEL. 


READER.—(1) To etch on gold apply a coating of 
asphalte varnish on the surface ; then draw with a steel point what 
is to be etched, and, after walling the piece in with wax or common 
putty, pour on some aqua regia or nitrochlorohydric acid. Aqua 
regia is made of two parts of nitric acid and one part of muri- 
atic. According to the quality of the gold the proportions may 
be slightly changed. (2) To etch on ivory is done in much the 
same way, coating the surface with asphalte, etc. The nitric acid 
is diluted with water. Great care should be exercised in watch- 
ing the progress of the work. (3) To etch on steel proceed in 
the same way, but for fine work use the following solution : 
three parts nitric acid, three parts acetic acid, five parts water; or 
two drachms each of sulphate of copper, suiphate of alum, and 
muriate of soda mixed with one and a half ounces of strong 
acetic acid, 





HOW TO CLEAN OLD BRUSHES. 


Str: I see sometimes inquiries in The Art Amateur 
concerning cleansing brushes. No doubt those desiring informa- 
tion often have brushes carelessly laid aside and left so until the 
paint has become thoroughly encrusted upon them. For such let 
me give my method of cleansing, which I learned from experience: 
Take a teaspoonful of concentrated lye, put it ina cupful of 
warmish water; place the brush in the solution and allow it to 
remain a few minutes or until the paint begins to soften, which 
you tell in the usual manner of working between the fingers ; now 
rub it on a litle soap and again into the solution until all the 
paint comes off, If it does not come easily, add a little more lye, 
but do it cauticusly, as if the solution is weak it is only a matter 
of patience, wheeas if too strong it will injure the brush. When 
it is clean rinse in water, shake the brush, dip it in a little sweet 
oil or poppy oil ind allow it to remain so oiled for an hour or 
two; then it is it for use. Any old paint or varnish brush can 
be cleaned thus either sable or hog-hair, without injury, render- 
ing it as soft anc flexible as a new one. A can of lye costs fifteen 
cents and will hst for a long time ; it can be had at any grocery 
store. I have sme brushes which I have often cleaned in this 
way during the last two years, and they are as good as when I 
bought them. SUBSCRIBER, 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


HAMPTON, Montreal.—There are no “ extra” colored 
studies or any oher supplements issued with The Art Amateur. 
Your subscriptim entitles you to everything published with the 
magazine, Wehave only one subscription price, and one price 
for single numbers. Any newsdealer who tells you otherwise tries 
to impose upon jou. The number of the supplements for each 
issue is always stted above the frontispiece ; so there is really no 
reason why thereshould be any doubt on the subject in the mind 
of any one, 


M. L. S., Belmont, O.—The Jonquil and Narcissus 
design for a glove-case was given in The Art Amateur, May, 1887, 


L. L. E.—For painting on leather, use the ordinary oil 
colors, but mix turpentine with them on the palette. This will 
dry out the oil and prevent it from being absorbed by the leather. 
Use flat bristle brushes, and put on plenty of color. Let it be- 
come a little stiff on the palette before applying it. Inthe smaller 
touches and where careful drawing is necessary use small flat- 
pointed sables instead of bristle brushes. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Bay City, Mich—When china is 
spoiled in a kiln there is no remedy for it, asit is in the glaze, and 
cannot be disturbed in any way. If you use acid it will remove 
the glaze off the china. 


F., Cortland, N. Y., writes: “I have an engraving of an 
Italian seaport painted by Salvator Rosa, engraved by Samuel 
Middiman, published March 25th, 1800, by John & Josiah Boy- 
dell. What is jt worth ?’—Five or six dollars if in good condi- 
tion, 


Mrs. L. B., Belmont, N. Y.—Undoubtedly the state- 
ment was an exaggeration. The W.T. Walters gallery in Bal- 
timore and the W. H. Vanderbilt collection in New York, among 
private galleries, easily excel it in modern pictures, and, compared 
with public galleries, it is easily surpassed by the Corcoran in 
Washington and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


E, W. O., St. Paul, asks: “ What is the preparation 
used with paint which has been on blotting paper or in some 
other way had the oil drawn from it, to use it on cloth in tapestry 
painting ?’ The medium asked for is probably spirits of turpen- 
tine. This is mixed with oil colors when painting on glass, wood, 
or any textile fabric. A preparation called decoline is also much 
used for this purpose. 


N. A., Rochester—We make it a rule not to pass any 
criticism upon living artists in our published answers to corre- 
spondents, 


R. C., Philadelphia.—No process for bleaching rams’ 
horns is known, so far as we can learn from inquiries made among 
persons who are in the trade. The beauty of such horns lies 
largely in their natural color, and those for your gun-rack would 
doubtless look more artistic if untampered with, 


DECORATORS, Toronto.—Ferrari, 120 West Twenty- 
fifth Street, is recommended to us as a good man for “ papier- 
maché ornaments for interior decorations,” 


L. L., Whitesbro, Tex.—Designs specially announced 
to be given during the year must have precedence ; but we shall 
try to give soon, in addition, those you ask for. 


F,. T., Oswego, N. Y.—By consulting the illustrations 
of coats-of-arms in Debrett’s ‘‘ Peerage,” you will probably find 
an engraving of the one you seek. This is an English publica- 
tion, and can be procured from any public library. There is an 
office for investigating and procuring heraldic designs which you 
might apply to. They advertise to supply everything of the kind. 
This is to be found in the Society Library Building, University 
Place, above Thirteenth Street, New York. 


N. H. S., Granville, O.—To clean your prints, soak 
them ina weak, clear solution of chloride of lime until they be- 
come white, and then soak them in running water. Steep them 
for half an hour in water containing a very little hyposulphite of 
soda to neutralize any remaining trace of the chloride of lime, 
and dry them between sheets of blotting-paper under pressure. 

H., Syracuse.—Acid may be used for staining almost 
any wood a dark brown. It would be possible, by a combination 
of yellow and red stains, to produce the color of mahogany on 
almost any of our common woods. 


AMATEUR, Cardington, O.—If your proposed “ holi- 
day gift-book” has real merit, there will probably be little 
trouble in finding a 

publisher for it. Such 

firms as Houghton, 





months. 

J. I. F., Lynch- 
burg, Va.—A clear 
and practical book 
which begins at the 
“very beginning”’ is 
‘Charcoal and Cray- 
on Drawing,” by 
Frank Fowler. It is 
published by Cassell 
& Co., and the price 
is $2.50. As youdo 
not say whether it is 
in drawing or paint- 
ing you need instruc- 
tion,we mention also 
the valuable little 
handbook on ‘Oil 
Painting’ by the 
same author. We 
refer you to the an- 
nouncement of our 
new bureau of ex- 
pert criticism, where, 
for a moderate fee, 
students can receive 











Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 
are always ready to 
take anything which 
promises to be popu- 
lar. The illustrations 
must be, of course, 
original and well ex- 
ecuted. Pen draw- 
ings are not engrav- 
ed, but reproduced 
by a photographic 
process which gives 
a relief plate to print 


AJ 


from. There are 
specially prepared 
“tint” papers sold 


which can be drawn 
on by a combination 
of ink and crayon 
and then reproduced 
by photo-engraving 
process for printing 








criticism of their 
work, with personal 
letters of instruction 


and advice regard- 


WASHSTAND DOUBLE TILE DESIGN (VENUS BORNE TO THE ISLE OF CYTHERIA). 


PUBLISHED FOR‘* CHINA PAINTER,’’ MILWAUKEE. 


from; but they are 
not readily obtained, 
having only a very 
limited sale. 


BY FLAXMAN, 
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High-Class Etchings 
At Moderate Prices. ST. JEROME | 








Just Published: the new descriptive 


catalogue for 1888, with 24 tllustrations. In this picture St. Jerome appears not in his 


The Latest Publication of the Arundel Society is 


N HIS STUDY. 


AFTER THE Painrinc By VITTORE CARPACCIO 1n THE CHURCH OF 
S. GLORGIO DEI SCHIAVONI, AT VENICE. 


usual form as an aged and venerable Father, but 


Mailed on receipt of ten cents.— |S scholar in the prime of life, as he was during his seclusion in Palestine. Above his head 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO hangs an armillary sphere; at his feet are books of music, not, at least, obviously sacred; ona 





London, and 20 East 16th Street (Union | 
Square), New York. 


shelf, various relics of ancient art, including a bronze figure of Venus; in a niche behind, a small 
| statue of the risen Christ, a pastoral staff, and a mitre like a bishop’s,—for the early Venetian 
| painters, with more truthfulness than their successors, withheld from St. Jerome the hat and robes | 


‘* Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co.'s new of a Cardinal. The customary lion is here replaced by a grave-looking dog, such as Benozzo 
catalogue is an excellent innovation. Instead | Gozzoli has represented in thoughtful attendance on the lectures of St. Augustine. On a label 


of being a bald list of titles and prices, it is | pelow are the words—VICTOR CARPATHIVS PINGEBAT. 


full of interesting notes on the artists and 
their works. Such a catalogue is a most 
excellent guide from which to order etchings.” 
—New York WORLD. 


INE Books, 


Signor Desidert, of Venice. 


Price, to Members, $9.60 








The workmanship of this picture is fully up to the high standard of the Society’s publications, 
the chromo-lithographic work being done by HERR FRIck, of Berlin, after a drawing made by 


; to Non-Members, $12.60. 





E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, AGENTS FoR THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Etchings, and THE FOLLOWING NEW AND PopvuLaR 


Engravings.| 7.7-C-H- TPE N-G:S 
Have just been published by 


E. F. ptiapbiaiehiaiga | A our & Scuwartz, 





Respectfully invites attention to his new 


establishment, | 
FuLron STREET, N. Y., 
No. 332 FIFTH AVENUE, 4 7 
In “* The Cambridge,” and are to be found at all the leading Art Establish- 


| ments throughout the United States: 
| Etched by 
The Bridal Procession. ............... Cc. J. a me 
where amateurs and collectors will ro verre rene Jas. S. Kine. 
find an especially complete and in- | The Fog Warning . ........Hasutron Hamitton. 
: \ pear When the Swallows Home- | “ 
teresting stock of rare and curious an 


Cor. 33d STREET, NEW YORK, 







Books in fine bindings Worksof Art, | The First Communion........... Tuos. Hovenpvon. | 
A . TRE. ce drsevecsabassncubunswess H, P. Spare. 
Etchings and Engravings, at prices | Halcyon Days.............eseeeees ak w. FREER. 
enna’ . At TvGMthOs coco scce sce ccccccccectes DS 18 Rao. 
from $3.00 upward (suctably jr amed When the Shadows Veil the Meadows... Hy. FARRER 
for presentation) together with a full | The Last Load....... ...--..++. ...W. H. Suerton. 
. 7 , and t In Summer Time.... ......... Frank A. BicKNELL. 

line of Frenci, Novels and current | [, Winter Time . 


literature Doris; ‘The Shepherd’s Maiden... Max RosENTHAL. 








GB All the above are copyrighted subjects, and 
purchasers can feel assured that no inferior 
reproductions of the same can possibly come 
into the market. 


BrancH: 2 & 4 Barciay St., Astor House, N.Y. 


Mr. Walter Satterlee’s 


Classes from the model and still life meet Fisuet, ADLER & SCHWARTz also beg to call atten- 


. co d | tion to their exquisite designs in Floral and other Art 
rn a 39- No ia East 23 Studies, to be found at all the leading Art Dealers. 











SEASON 1888 SEASON 1888. 


Raphael Tuck @ Sons 
Easter Cards. 


HE remarkable success achieved this year by our ‘‘ Mizpah ” (Religious) Christmas 

and New Year Cards has induced us to extend this system of putting up Religious 
Cards in packets containing six cards each to our forthcoming Easter collection, The 
Easter Card Trade is so closely identified with the name of our firm—probably two-thirds 
of the entire trade in these Cards having fallen to our share for a number of years past— 
that we may be trusted in this new departure to have brought into requisition the very 
best that chaste designs, beautiful printing, and appropriate original and selected letter 
press have to offer. In fine, we may safely assert that this new series of our 


“MIZPAH” EASTER CARDS 


will rank as the finest collection of Easter Cards published by us. Our charming 


“EASTER BOOKLETS,” 


comprising a line of twenty-five numbers, cannot be excelled for artistic simplicity, 
appropriate titles, and selections by the highest talent. Prices exceedingly low. 
In addition to these we have an exquisite line of 


EASTER NOVELTIES, 
EASTER ART GEM PANELS, 


and a large line of new goods especially designed for the Spring Trade. 
(Ge Price Lists ready, and mailed on application. 


No. 298 Broadway, New York. 


LonpDon. PaRIS. BERLIN. 








.To Lovers AND COLLECTORS 
oF RARE AND CHOICE 
BOOKS. The largest and 
most carefully selected assort- 
ment of the Best Authors in 
all departments of Literature, 
Curious Early-Printed Books 
and Illuminated Missals, fine 
Galleries of Engravings and 


bracing over 30,000 volumes, 
For sale by J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER & BOOKSELLER, 706 
Broadway; New Uptown 
Branch, 1152 Broadway, Vic- 
toria Hotel, New York. 


*,* Catalogue sent to any address on receipt of 
stamp Jor postage. 





THE 


Albert Spencer Collection 


PAINTINGS, 


ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


FIFTH AVE. ART GALLERIES, 
366 Fifth Ave, New York, 


WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION AT 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St., 





Tuesday Eve g, February 28, 
At 7.30 o'clock, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


MR. S. P. AVERY. 


| Mr. Spencer's collection has for years been 
celebrated for its high standard of ex- 
cellence, for the great care and liberality 
with which it has been selected, for the ir- 
reproachable pedigree of each work, and 
for its almost unique representation of the 
great masters of the School of Barbizon. 


The productions of these famous painters 
are now widely scattered, and each year 
| get more securely placed; therefore the 
dispersion of this very exceptional collection 


| offers opportunities which can seldom occur. | 


These pictures are so generally and so 
favorably known that it is unnecessary to 
say more than to call attention to their 
perfect condition, and to the fact that they 
will be sold in good faith. 

The 68 paintings are by the following 

| artists : 


| DIAZ, MILLET, 

| DUPRE, TROYON, 

| DELACROIX, MEISSONIER, 
| HAMON, PLASSAN, 

| DECaMPS, ISABEY, 


ROUSSEAU, FROMENTIN, 


KNAUS, DAUBIGNY, 


| COROT, BARYE, 
| BOLDINI, GEROME, 
BRETON, SCHRE VER, 
STEVENS, 


| DOMINGO, 





|'ROBERT SOMERVILLE, 


AUCTIONEER, 
| By ORTGIES & CO. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 


FACULTY: 

SIGNOR A. E. APOLLON], Sculpture. 
MR. S.R. BURLEIGH, Painting and Portraiture. 
MR. WILLIAM BRIGGS, Drawing. 

Witn Asce Assistants In ALL Departments, 

A complete and thoroughly progressive course in 
Drawing, Painting and Modelling, for the preparation 
of Artists aud ‘leachers, leading to graduation and 
DipLoma. 





Richly-Illustrated Works, em-| 


_ Special Courses for Advanced Pupils. Portraiture 
in Crayon, Oil and Water Colors. Architectural and 
Artistic Sculpture. China Decorating a Specialty. 
Art Embroidery, 180 Hours perterm of FREE COL- 
LATERAL ADVANTAGES. Send for Illustrated Calendar 
free. New England Conservatory, 

». Touryser, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 
Study, Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. Tenth 
year began Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 

/ALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Please mention this paper.) 








ESTA BLISHED 18 S. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, india 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and Ch na Painting, Cir 
culars on application, Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 








“ Notes on Decorative Art” 


free for five cents postage. Covering information on 
Tapestry, Oil, Mineral, Photograph and Lustra Paint- 
ing. Hand-painted and chromo designs to rent, and 
questions by mail answered gratis to those ordering 
materials or renting studies. 


H, A. JOHNSON & CO., 


42 Wrst 23D Srreet, NEw York. 


Metropolitan Art School, 


2 West 14TH St., New York. 
(‘The Knickerbocker.”—Take Elevator.) 
THE JEWELLED ROYAL WORCESTER 
raised and engraved GOLD; a specialty in China 
Painting, taught by a practical decorator; also, 
French Tapestry, Oil and Water Colors, Classes 
limited, Mrs. L. T. HopcGpon, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART EMBROIDERY 
AND PAINTING, 


1300 Broadway, cor. 34th St., New York. 
4 NGLISH LADIES from Kensington Art School 
have opened rooms at above address, where in- 
struction is given in finest and newest Art Needle 
work (Ecclesiastical work a specialty), Also in 
Painting—Oil, Water-color, Porcelain, Crayon, and 
Pastel. All materials supplied. Designs original. 
Orders taken, Work commenced or finished. Best 
references in New York and England. 


Chi P . t CAN DO THEIR 
Ina Fainters own aivovina. 
MAT GOLD, expressly prepared, $1.00 per box, 
postpaid, with full directions, TAR PASTE for 
stencilling background from Cuina, preparatory for 
painting, 50 cents per bottle, postpaid, ‘ Practical 
Hints on China-Gilding”’ free. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. Y. 
Instruction in all Branches of Art all the year 
round. Correspondence invited. Mention this journal. 


STUDENTS PREPARED 
roxvux ART SCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 

















Mr. GeorGe Boynton, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., New York. 


GE Correspondence invited. 


23d STREET ART SCHOOL, 
24 West 23d Street, N. Y. (Two flights up.) 
_A School of superior instruction in all branches of 
oil and water colors. 
Pupils prepared for the “* Students’ Art League.” 
Classes limited. 
Specialties—Portraiture, Miniature, China (over 
and under the glaze), ** Royal Worcester.” Also 
‘Tapestry, with special designs. Orders received, 








A.C LAMB, Principat, 


MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, 
Pupil of the School of Art, South Kensington, Lond. 
PORTRAITS AND IVORY MINIATURES, 
| Lessons in Drawing, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
| Srupio; 326 Firrn Ave., New York. 








| ESSONS IN ART. Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook 

4 have opened Classes in Oil and Water Color 

| Painting, Drawing, and the various branches of 
Decorative Art, at No. 16 East 23d Street, N. Y. 

Circular giving terms and full particulars sent /ree. 





Instruction in Landscape Painting. 
_ Mr. LEONARD OCHTMAN will give instruction 
in Drawing and Painting at his studio, 153 4th Ave. 
A special class will meet twice a week, For particu— 
| lars call at or address the above. 


YHE ORIGINAL 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 


120 West 16TH Sr., New York Ciry. 





Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thoroughly practical designers. Classes open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter at any time 

_A Department or Home Srupy.— Instruction 
given by letter; examples, samples and materials sent 
by mail. Most complete method existing of Home 
/nstruction. For circulars and further particulars. 
address the Principat, FLORENCE E, CORY, 
120 West 16th St., New Yor« Crrv. 
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DURAND-RUE 


EXPERT anv IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


£- | 


WVew York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rur Larritre anp 11 Rue Lereccerigr. 





CHARLES F. HASELTINE, 


IMPORTER OF 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


278 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
AND 


1516 & 1518 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NEW ART GALLERIES IN NEW 
VORK NOW OPEN. 


JHE 
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THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13rH STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner. 


Special attention given to arranging Galleries and 
Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water. ALSO FOR SALE 

OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 

D 


WSON & CO. give special 
attention to the arrangement and 
care of pictures in private residences and 
galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- 
paired and regilded ; Paintings renovated. 
Over 25 years’ expertence. Decorative 


frames and mats designed to suit all kinds 
of pictures. White and gold enamel work 





on frames, Jurniture and interiors | 


a specially.—15, East Seventeenth 
Street, between Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

In new and 


) ~ MK, 20 
PICTURE, FRAMES, teeta pat 
terns suitable for all kinds of pictures, DESIGNED 
AND MADE TO ORDER. Public and private 
galleries everywhere attest the character of our work. 
Paintings relined and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 

BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. 


Geo, F. OF. 

PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO ORDER. 

4 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 

(One door west of Broadway.) 


D. B. BUTLER, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Also, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, Etc., 
Near 28th St., 398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 
Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 
Packed and Shipped. 














J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES, 
1323 Broadway, New York. 


Op Frames Re-Gitt, GILDING FoR THE TRADE, 


Also, SELECT OIL PAINTINGS. 


FINE ARTS. 


Oil Paintings, Engravings, 
Aquarelles, Etchings, Etc. 


PICTURE-PFRAMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED. 


FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEW. 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 


Late RENNER & CO. 





SHOWROOMS: 
719 SIXTH AVE., cor. 41st ST., 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY: 
218 WEST 42d STEET, 
NEW YORK. 























WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 
Successors, 


204 Firru Ave. (Madison Square), N. Y. 


Special attention is called to the superb collec- 
tion of 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ proof 
Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and Paris 
publications. Also a great variety of complete 
ARTISTS’ BOXES for painting in oil, water-color 
and Pastel. 





No. 6 East Twenty-third Street (A/ad7son | 
Sguare, South), New York, the largest, | 
handsomest, and best adapted in the| 


Sj pring Of: ering 





AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 


country, are open every week-day during 
the entire year. Visitors will always find 
on exhibition and for sale Paintings and 
other Works of Art for home adornment. 
Admission to gallery, 50 cents, from 9 
A.M. to6 P.M.; evenings, from 7.30 to 
10 P.M., 25 cents. Art rooms free. 
Auction sales of important art collections 
at stated periods. 


PRIZES FOR HOME WORK. 
$1 .000 THe Decorator AND FurRNISHER, 


« finest of Art Magazines, offers the 
above amouut in prizes for best arrangement of fur- 
niture in best room in country house, furnishing a 
flat, designs for mantel lambrequin, bed quilt, sota 
pillow, floral arrangement, painting in water or oils, | 
china decoration, embroidery, repoussé, wood carv- 
ing, etc. Send 35 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
30 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





| 





Unmounted Photographs' 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send 10 cents for 
1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Soule Photograrh Co.. 


Publishers, 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


G. L. HEPINEUZE, 














| 224 West 33d Street, N. Y. 
DESIGNER OF | 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR | 


DECORATIONS, 


Wall Papers, Carpets, Furniture, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Bronze, etc. 





Walter Thompson & Co., | 


290 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, | 


| IMPORTERS OF | 

| 

WorkKs OF Art. 

Arms and Armor, 

| Jades, Crystals, Select Furniture, and other Deco- 
rative Objects, 

JUST RECEIVED. 











Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders Jor Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
234 STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


Bullock’s Old Curiosity Shop, 


351 Fourth Ave., bet. 25th and 26th Sts., N. Y. 
Ancient and Modern Paintings, Old China, Old 
Pottery, Old Silver, etc., etc. Bought, 

Sold or Exchanged. 











Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, | 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO, 
AUCTIONEERS. 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work, 
Consignments solicited. 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING, | 


Late with Joun CuHapwick, 
6 WEST 2gth STREET, N. Y., 
Importer of 
Antiques, Curios, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 
, PORCELAINS, 
BRONZES AND SILVER, 


Novelties for Wedding Presents a Specialty. 
Branch: BAR HARBOR, MAINE, 


THE ART ROOMS OF 
P. STEVENS have been re- 
moved to 341 Firrn AVENUE, 
New York, and will possess 
unusual interest for dealers, 
collectors, amateurs, and the 
general public. Mr. Stevens is 
now abroad gathering Decora- 
tive Objects of the very high- 
est order of merit. The authen- 
ticity ofall rarities and historical 
objects will be guaranteed as 
represented. ‘On view will be 
found Old China, Silver, Tapes- 
tries, Bronzes, Candelabra, Ar- 
mor, Furniture, Jewelry, Mini- 
atures, and Curios generally. 





FURNITURE 








at their American warerooms, 
York; and may also be ordered 
or House Furnishing Agents. 


UPERIOR BRASS AND 
~ TRON BEDSTEADS 


are made ina variety of attractive designs by HOSKINS & 
SEWELL (of Birmingham and London, Eng.), and are for sale 


No. 16 East 15th Street, New 
through Architects, Decorators, 


E. D. PRATT, Manager. 





MOORE'S AUCTION GALLERIES, 
290 FIFTH AVENUE, near 30th St., N. Y. 





Elegant Gallerics for Exhibitions and 


Libraries, etc. 


Auction Sales of Collections of Paintings 


from Artists and Fsivate Collectors; Collections of Antiquities, Porcelains, Private 





TERMS REASONABLE. 





19 Rue Chauchat, 
22 Rue de Provence. 





S. BING, Paris, { 





ESSRS. BING, importers of high-class and 

carefully-selected Art Objects of the best Chinese and 
Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 
inspect an unequalled gathering of rare Porcelains, Vases, Bronzes, 
Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 


Art Rooms, 220 FIFTH AVENUE. 


JOHN GETZ, 


LEON THOMAS, ' New York. 


) 


| — AaT— 
. ’ Y 
JANTHIER'S Gallery 
of Fine Arts. 
R. L. A. LANTHIER has built and added te 
| his establishment an ample Gallery for the 
exhibition of Paintings, where there are now to be 


| seen fine examples of the OLD MASTERS and of 
| the best 


'_MODERN EUROPEAN 


AND 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 


He has likewise largely increased his stock of 


x aa : ee on ED 7 
SILVER AND GILT PLATE: 
COMPRISING 
Ancient and Modern Rosewater Ewers and 
Dishes, Chalices, Pine Cups, Salvers, Tazzi, 
etc.; also, fine specimens of Antique Dutch 
and English Ware, including handsome ser- 
vices of Plate Cut Glass, Decanters, Dishes, 

Caddies, etc. 


He particularly asks attention to what is now con- 
sidered the choicest collection of 


PORE ATIS oc nts edie cc: 


COMPOSED IN PART OF 
Old Chinese and Japanese in solid colors, Old 
Blue and White Nankin with hawthorn de- 
sign, Royal Sévres, Saxony, and other Eu- 
ropean Porcelains, Delft, and Pottery. 





In addition, visitors will find in the Art Rooms an 
unsurpassed assortment of 


TAPESTRIES: 


Gobelins, Beauvais, and Flemish. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 


Bokhara, Daghestan, and Cashmere. 


FURNITURE: 


Old Carved Wood and Mahogany, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Adams, etc. 
Colonial Furniture a specialty. 
ALSO, 
Bronzes, Jades, Crystals, Spanish Brocades, Arms 
and Armor, Snuff-boxes, Miniatures, Jewels, 
Jewelry, Fans, Marbles, and Ivories. 





22 E. SIXTEENTH ST., 


One door west of Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





H. 0. WATSON, 


Formerly Watson & Co., 


Objects of Art, 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
OLD TAPESTRIES A SPECIALTY. 
1r E, 30th St., New York. 





C. WERNICKE, 
IMPORTER OF ANTIQUES, 
10 WEST 28TH STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 
of Design, Century Club, Eden Musée. and other 
public galleries ; also in the private galleries of Mr. 
August Belmont, Mrs. R. L. Stuart, Mr. Chas. Sedel- 
meyer, Mr. L. A. Lanthier, and others. 

Strongly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
M. de Munkacsy during his recent visit. 

I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


Art Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
in the newest designs. 

(Plain, hammered, carved, hand-chased, etc.) 
creens, Easels, Banner Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Hat Racks, Music Rests, Embroidery Frames, 
Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, Curtain Poles. Etc., 
in bright-polished, antique or oxidized finish, re- 
quiring no cleaning. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


7 in unequalled variety, pref- 








erable for cleanliness, and 
easily moved, owing to the 
Patent Bevel Wheel Castors 
invariably used. 

*,* Quaint and odd de- 
signs in Brass Furniture to 
order. Catalogues upon ap- 
plication, Prompt attention 
to mail orders. 


N. Y. BRASS FORNITORE C0., 


39 Union Sq., New York. 
Send for catalogue and mention The Art Amateur. 
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a EF H.” China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Massas. E. GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 

oF 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 
i) Latest Patterns 
FOR 
Table Use, 


and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be ideatified by the 





Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 








Superior and 
Arustic Glassware, 


Comprising Ivory, Crystal, Etched, and 
Engraved Tableware ; Gas, Kerosene, and 
Electric Globes, Shades, etc., is made by the 


PH(ENIX GLASS CO. 


of Pittsburgh, and may be obtained of lead. 
ing dealers everywhere. 

Ask for the Phoenix Glassware and par- 
ticularly the 


WEBB ART GLASS 


manufactured exclusively by 


THE PHCENIX GLASS CO., 


Salesrooms, 729 Broadway, 
Cor. Waverley Place, New York. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


866 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


ConststinGc or Nove.rigs iv RovaL WorcESTER, 
Moore, Dovu_ton, Crown Dersy, DrespEen. 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 








Whenever and wherever you are buying 


Window Shades 


Ask your dealer to show our sfecialties. Our 


Transparent Cambric Shades 


Are very superior goods, the inside of which may be 
colored to suit the furniture and upholstery of the 


room, 
OUR 








(Registered.) 
Are a standard brand. All of our goods are to be had 
in the latest fashionable colors. Samples and es- 
timates furnished. See to it that you are always 
supplied with our 
EMPIRE SPRING SHADE 
FIXTURE: 
It is noiseless and never gets out of order. If your 


dealer endeavors to furnish in/erior wares, send 
direct to 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadwa 
108 & 110 Mercer St., {NEW YORK. 





UREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME 
Send for Circular to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


Decoration. 





Easter M. emorials. 


The placing of memorials in the Church 
on Easter is an ancient and beautiful cus- 
tom. We rhall be pleased to forward our 
hand-books containing new designs of 
appropriate articles. 

Special designs submitted upon request. 
Correspondence solicted. 


F. & R. Lamb, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass, 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 








MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[timITED.] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


—T/iles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
SHowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 





THE TIFFANY 
GLASS Con [PANY 


Hou: SEHOLD 
AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL 





DECORATIONS; Gass Work: 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
FRESCOES-AND-F ABRICS Mosaic GLass 
RevigF ORNAMENT Stainep GLass 
LEATH#R-AND-METAL Grass TiLes 
INTERIOkK WooDWORK Mosaic Facincs 
CARVINGS Mosaic FLooRINGS 

SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FuULL-S1ZE DRAWINGS: 
SIMPLE WORKASWELL ASELABORATE;: 

EsTIMATES AND DesiGNs Fur- 
NISHED IN COMPETITION : 





Louis C. Tirrany, PRINGLE MITCHELL, 


PRESIDENT MANAGER 
Joun Durats, Joun Cuenry Piatt, 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


333 & 335 FourtuH Ave., New York. 


509 Puttman Buicpine, Cuicaco, 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


(Late with WARREN, Futter & Lance), 


Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in all 
branches : Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and oil; High Relief in Plaster and Composition. 

Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 








[ merusta- Walton Decorations. 





OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Modern 


R :. Vv. 43 
> wv 





, Moresque, Egyptian, 


Louis XVI., Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medieval, Modern—besides a vast num- 


ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 


Borders from %4 inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres, 





ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Plaques, Medal- 
lions decorated in Metal- 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames. 











LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These works of art can 
also be obtained without 
decorations or frames. 
Instructions for decora- 
tions presented to pur- 
chasers. 


FR. BECK & CO, eine ‘WALL PAPERS, 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glaze 


ART TILES. 


Hand-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order. 


Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 
ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Bathgate Avenue corner 182d Street (T remont), 
New York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 


[Lowell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The word 








The Lowell 


‘LOWELL’ TO BE Ingrains are 
appears in wound up- 
CAPITAL on a hollow 
letters in the stick, which 
back of Lo- the U. S. Su- 


well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at ta 
every repeat 
of the pattern, 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and be of the LOW- 
sure you get ELL_MAN- 
the genuine BEWARE UF’G CO. 
LOWELL OF IMITATIONS. ogee with- 
carpets. 

These goods are invariably full width, “and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially ep ny for artistic homes. For sale at at- 
tractive prices b 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


perior Court 
decided to be 
a valid trade- 
mark. The 
stick isin two 
solid pieces 
with the name 








THE BEST FINISH FOR WOOD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 


9 & 11 Haverhill St., 






Boston. 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








ESTABLISHED 1841. 


W. H. PRIES, 
488 Canal StN. Y.City, 
ART WORKER in Wrought 

Iron, Brass, and Copper. 

Antique and Artistic designs in 
Andirons, Lamps, Candlesticks, 
Gas Brackets, and Fancy Goods 


of all descriptions. 
WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TY. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION, 














WALL PAPERS. 


WARREN, ‘LANGE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
129 East 42d Street, N. Y. 


(GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT). 


Solicit an examination of their specially prepared 
productions and importations, which for low cost, 
variety and novelty of design have never been ex- 
celled; also 


HANGINGS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BY 


THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 


Particular attention is called to a large and choice 
selection of Japanese, French, English and German 
goods recently imported. 


alter HL. Durfee, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


English 
Hall Clocks. 





Owner of the Patent for 
America for Tube Chimes, 


FULLER PARTICULARS 
BY MAIL. 


295 /ligh Street, 





PROVIDENCE, RT 





THE 


Pennell Art Specialties 


COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hangin Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, frat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o'Clock Kettle Stands. 
ANDIRONS AND FIRE-PLACE APPURTE- 
NANCES, 
And other odd and useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT JRON 
AND ART TILE. 


Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 
Keeler & Co., Washington St., Boston. 
Olde London Streete, 728 & 730 Broadway, New York, 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Bros adway, New York. 


John Waanamaker, ? hiladelphia. 
Hayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C. 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 
Lameret Furniture Co., St. Louis. 
E. E. Isbell & Co., 58 "West 4th St., Cincinnati, 
W. H. Glenny & Co. , Rochester, N. Y. 
C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse. 
Novelties are being constantly brought out. 


PENNELL M’'F'’G CO., arr Centre St., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


AND 


Metat-Work, 
102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


G3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HE NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 
glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 
The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 
125 FirrnH Ave., New York, 
which may be supplied to public buildings and private 
dwellings through any relia able architec t or decorator, 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
without brush or paint work, Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 


London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886, 


Open Fire-Places 


The Largest Manufacturers, 
The Most Extensive Warerooms, 
And Most Varied and 
Artistic Designs 











of any Establishment in this country. 
(Established 1844.) 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 





28 & 30 West 23d St., N. Y, 

















LINEN 


Embroidery 


wasH Fasr cozors. Thread. 

Arrasene, Chenille, Wash Silk, 

Utopia Smyrna Tapestry Wool. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF _ 
COLORS IN THIS cou INTRY. 


~ THE MADONNA 


er Cotton, 
Crochet Cotton, 


In white and complete lines of | 


fast colors. 


Right quality and correct 
twist assure perfect work only. 
Indifferent quality or not prop- 
erly twisted cotton lessens the 
value and pleasure of your 
hand work. 


Madonna Art School English | 
Crewel. 


Buy the ABOVE BRANDS and you have the 
right materials. 


SPRING ART WORK. 


EMBROIDER A LAMP SCREEN. 
Artistic. Decorative. 
Patent Lamp Screen-Holder. 

PaTENTED October 19, 1886, 


No. 351,157 





Dainty. 


a 


A useful and dec- | 


orative novelty, and 
one which com- 


HARRIS’ S 
NEW EMBROIDERY THREADS 


(PURE FLAX). 


ilken Embroidery Flax 
ilken Etching Flax 


Combining all the well known good qualities of Silk. 





A sufficiently Round Thread, with the subdued 

| brilliancy of lustre and mellowness of tone, in every 
shade of Art and Brilliant Color which are essen- 
| tial inall High-class Work. 

| These Threads are adaptable for Ladies’ Work of 

| all kinds and on all materials. 

And are in constant use, in En land. in the various 
Schools of Arc Needlework, Ladies’ Work Societies, 
and_ by high-class Embroiderers of all varieties of 
work, | 





J. HARRIS & SONS, 
Derwent Mitts, CockKerMouTH, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 
| Highest Awards: 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, CALCUTTA, 
1879. 1880. __ 168% 


LONDON, 
1884. 





{3 Samples of thread, ade cards, etc., sent free | 
| on application. 


Sole Agents for the United States: 


| WM. H. HORSTMANN & SONS, | 
PHILADELPHIA, Firtu anv Cuerry Sts. 
NEW YORK, - Granp anv Mercer Sts. 
Offices: 
| Cu1caco, 183 Dearborn St. |St. Louts, 616 Wash'n Av. 
BAL TIMORE, Hanover and German Sts. 


| 


| of the wild silkworm of India. 


- TUSSAH | 


EMBROIDERY 
SILK. 


Fas. Pearsall & Co. 


(ENGLAND) 


NVITE attention to this new Embroidery 

Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who 
initiated and still direct this new style of 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
It is dyed in 
Messrs. Pearsall’ss UNFADING EAST- 
ERN DYES; but in order to obtain the 
clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
| Society’s work, the colors are not in regular 
| sredations of shades, but are broken. Soup 
| AT RETAIL BY ALL ART EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS. 





N. B.— Every skein bears the words | 
“PEARSALL'S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY | 
SILK” and *‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
DYES.” No other is genuine. 








The Highest Authorities Unanimously Endorse | 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Embroidery &Wash Silks’ 





EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF 
AT THE 541H ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMER 
} 
Wash Silks or Fast Colors for Art E 
111, Group 3, Exhibitor—THE 


Title ; 


’ 


mends itself at once | 


to the public as soon 

as examined. The 

above cuts explain 

themselves. This Lamp 

Screen-Holder can be | 

fastened upon a globe or shade, 

as in cutsA and B, the brass legs 

keeping the banner or screen from 

touching the hot globe or shade, thereby doing away 

with all danger of scorchiug or burning the screen. 

Price, 15 cents. Sent, postpaid, by mail, securely 

packed, on receipt of twenty cents. 

the trade, 
$1.50. 


J. B. SHEPHERD, Sole Agent, 
No. 927 Broadway, New York. 

END The Art Amateur ten 
~ annual subscriptions and 
thirty dollars and receive, asa prize, 
ten dollars’ worth of any of the 
Art Supplies advertised on this 





page. Prize circular on application. | 


Address Montague Marks, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


G. L. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Designer of Art Patterns, 


lor Embroidery, Monogfms, etc., and Perforated 
Patterns to order and for sale. Also, French 
Perforating Machines for sale. 
PERFORATED PATTERNS ON APPROVAL. 


PERFORATED 
STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our Illustrated Coniogee shows 3500 Choice De- 
signs to order from, Teaches Stamping, Kensington 
and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. to pa 
post if you mention this publication.— M. 7}. 
CUNNING & CO., 148 W. sth St., Cincinnati, O, 











A strong feature in the 
JAPAN BRAND WASH SILK 
is, the dyes are non-fading, and the 
silk will retain its color and high lustre 
afterwashing. Many so-called Wash 
Silks are ordinary dyes, and will not 
stand washing. 
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Liberal terms to | 
Hand-painted screen, including holder, | 


| To the Board of Managers, 
Gentlemen : 


JUDGEs, | 


Ss 


ICAN INSTITUTE, Decemher, 1885. 


mbroidery, No. of Entry 1255, Department 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co, 


—After a full and impartial examination of the articles above de- 


scribed, the undersigned Judges make report, that ‘*‘ We have submitted these goods to | 


a severe test, and find that the colors, substantially, are non- fading. 


For the purpose of | 


Art Embroidery and Wash uses, we consider these of superior quality. 


ee 
»NEW-YORK S 


May 
Op S 
Im > 


A MEDAL 
Superiority Awarded. 


A TRUE Copy FROM THE REPORT 
on F 


Joun W. 


m © & Armstrong Co“ 4 
For Wash Silks, or (UE 
} Fast Colors for # 
Art Embroid’y 
ILE. 1885. 


Min, “S 
“etry > 
Sr aiA 


CHAMBERS, Sec’y. 





N. B.—The value of this Report and 
and silks from other manufacturers were put 
|the above award to us, they refuse to mak 


| Silks. 


| 561 Broadway, N. Y. 


a ———— 
LINEN FLOSS 


(/n al/ the popular Shades) 


AND 


CROCHET THREAD. 


Rarguseen “Art Thread 
(/n high art colors) 
For Portiéres, Counterpanes, and all Large Designs 
in E mbroidery. Ask your Dealer for it. LEESON’S 
BOOK ON’ EMBROIDERY. (The most thor- 
ough for all kinds of thread embroidery.) Price, 25 
cents, 


J. R. Leeson & Co., 


298 Devonshire St., Boston. 





A. T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Novelties in 


ART EMBROIDERY 


and Painted Materials for Interior Decorations. 





Jas. Pearsall & Co.’s Wash Silks a specialty. 
“ F your dealer does not sell 
ETCHING vf Whiting’s indelible Etch. 
ing nk | will send a complete 
LINEN. r 


ase, free to any address, on 
pena Be of $1.—F. A. WuitiING, 

New Circulars free to all. | Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
AL | MATERIALS for Art Work, including 
4. Silk, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Crewels, 
Zephyrs, etc. The Indelible Process Medium for 
Painting on Silk, Satin, 


and other fabrics, in Oil 
Colors, guaranteed to allow washing without in- 
jury. socents per bottle. Also, Small Wares, sup- 
plies for dress-making being a specialty. 
BETHUNE & HILL, 
3 West Street, Joston, Mass. 
Prompt attention to mail orders. 


REKA 


| IN EMBROIDERY. 
-~ Standard Silk of the World. 








(FAST COLORS.) 


IN ETCHING 





Medal lies in the fact that our Wash Silks | 
to a severe test, and while the Judges made | 
e any to other makes of so-called Wash 





| Sold by prominent dealers and Scho 
|out the United States and Canada. 


ols of High-class Needlework through- 





Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
602 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs aah to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 

tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds 

of fabrics, All materials for such embroidery forsale, 


bolting 
Cloth in txspersd 


40 in, $2.50fery Pastis’ Jor painting. 
FAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


D!D you know That T, E. PARKER, 

of Lynn, Mass., is able to give you 
more wie in a stamping outfit than any 
one else in this country? The reason is 
that he is the largest manufacturer of 
these goods. His:mammoth catalogue is 
sent for 25 cents, and his illustrated 
price-list IS SENT FREE. 


FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES. 


Crewel-Outline, Fil- 

Briggs & Co.’ S Sate, and Filoselle 

5 oss Silks are for 

use in connection with their phere Transfer Pa- 

pers. (Card showing 300 shades of Silks sent on 
receipt of 18 cts.) 

A warm iron passed over the back of BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PAPERS leaves a perfect impression 
of the design on any fabric. Sample Book, showing 
4oo designs for needlework, painting and ‘braiding, 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. Sample sheet, containing 
25 designs ready for use, sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
All of the above (card included) sent for 50 cts. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S specialties are for sale at retail by 





mailed free upon re- 


ceipt of price: 

















Fancy Goods dealers. 
104. FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 


, Building, 25 Winter St, 


A®t Designs, Stamping and Em- 
broidery. C. B. BRENNICK & 
CO. have removed to the Chandler 
Boston, im- 
mediately opposite the quarters that 
were occupied by them for 21 years. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


COLUMBIA YARNS 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
Careful Putting Up. 
Full Weight. 


Give it atrial and you will 
use no other. 
ASK FOR 
Ce ZEPHYRS, 2, 4 and 8 fold. 
OLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANI ISH. 
COLUMBIA wot YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREW 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


In Ermbroide Material 
cial attention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART 
CHENILLE (Arasene). which is guaranteed to be 
the best quality made—splendid shading», fine lustre, 
and proper strength of silk. 


Columbia Princess and other Chenilles, 
Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 





TRANE MARK 


REGISTERED 
ome 


b 


The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





IN CROCHETING, 


The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


i 


IN KNITTING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ‘** EUREKA SILK CO., 
Boston, Mass.,”’ they will send you a book 
of 100 pages, showing ** What to Make with 
Eureka Silk,’”’ the Standard Silk of the 


World, 








1784, 1888. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crochet Work. 


and 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Bails. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Pneet, Chicago, St. Louis 





2B™ Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 


genuine. 


San Francisco, 
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AORRKKERREEROD, ART SUPPLIES 





AND NOVELTIES. Ace#seaee% 


ERIC OP; 








Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, Ill., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials 


Art Noveltzes 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for 
Lustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 





WHAT ARTISTS THINK 


C. T. RAYNOLDS & C0.'S 
TUBE COLORS. 





* * * * * It gives me pleasure to commend them 
as possessing the best qualities of the best materials 
now in themarket, 7. ADD/SON RICHARDS. 


* * * T find them, for my purpose, all that can be | 
desired. M.F. H. DeHASS. 


* * * The colors are excellent, no one could desire 
better. WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 


* * * [ find them a good—rich and bril- 
liant in tint. D. HUNTINGTON. 


_ * * * T find your colors, oils and brushes, excellent 
in every particular, and shall nse none other. 
EDWARD MORAN. 


* * * T can imagine no colors hetter. 
E. WOOD PERRY, Jr. 


* * * The best American colors in the market. ~ 
J. R. BREVOORT. 


* * * T find your colors, in every respect, excellent. 
WILLIAM HART. 


C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 


at LAKE ST., 
CHICAGO. 





106 & 108 FULTON ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 
after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
Light green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use, Price, $t.co. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 17 Boylston Place, 
Boston. 
Firinc anp GILDING ror AMATEURS. 
Send for price list. Dealers supplied. 


F. Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials. 








J. & W.’s Artists’ Oil Colors, 
in Collapsible Tubes. 


First class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and 
endorsed by the leading artists. 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, 


Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, 
Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, 
Lacroix China Colors, 
Etchers’ and Engravers’ Materials, 
Papier Maché ‘Plagues, 
Metallic. Colors for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
Drawing and Painting Studies in large 
variety, 
Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 
Paper Flower Materials, 


1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Catalogue. 





L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDI4VAL AND RELIGIOUS 


PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 


for the use of Artists, Amateurs. Schools, Academies 
of Design, ete. The largest collection in America. 
Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 





“INA PAINTING, Enamel Col- 
oo "* all om requisite mate- 
this can be found at 

the WESTERN DECORA TING 
WORKS. Firing and Gilding receive 
our pefsonal’ attention. All china 
intrusted to our care receives that 
te es which has given us a 


GRUNEWALD & SCHMIDT. Pro- 





331 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


(ESTABLISHED 1852.) 


b. W. Devoe 
& Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VBE COLORS 


For Artists’ Use, 


Canvas, Brushes, 


MEDIUMS, ETC. 


HESE Colors command the confidence of the 

leading American Artists, as will be seen from 
the emphatic endorsements given to us by them. Cir- 
culars containing such endorsements sent upon re- 
quest. 

The. appreciation with which our Artists’ Colors 
are received is farther indicated by the fact that we 
have sold during the past year more tube colors of our 
own manufacture than were imported by all dealers 
combined during the same period. 


|98 to 114 Horatio Street, New York. 
99 to 113 Jane Street, ™ 


SALESROOMS : 


Fulton St., cor. William St. New York. 


These Colors may be obtained of dealers everywhere. 





AFTSTS’ 
MATERIALS. 


A. H. ABBOTT &CO., 
CHICAGO: 50 Madison St. 


THE AIR BRUSH. 
Received Highest Gold 
Medal Award of Franklin 
Institute, as a legitimate 
Art Tool. It is invaluable 
to crayon and water color 
portrait artists. Saves time, 
gives finest techninal ef- 
fects. Send for description. The use of the Air Brush 
is profitable, and will repay careful investigation. 
Air Brush Mfg.Co. ,64 Naseav Sr., RockForp, Itt. 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


Artists’ Materials 


FOR ALI, BRANCHES OF 








, 
Drawing, Painting and Dec- 


orating. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


Successor to P. J. ULRICH, 
IMPORTER OF 


Artists Materials, 


120 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld's and Winsor & Newton's 
Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-Alan's French Oil 
Colors. 3erman Artists’ Brushes and Canvas. 
French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacroix’s 
and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. 


DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY 
Just Published.—Price, 50 cents. 
M. T. WYNNE, 75 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Headquarters for Tapestry Canvas. Colors and 
designs, Moleskin, Bolting Cloth and Silk Tapestry. 
Newest designs for all kinds of painting to rent. 
Sole agent for IVORY WHITE WARE: many new 
patterns; also, French China and Belleek ware for 
decorating. Artists’. Materials of all kinds. Send for 
price list. 


CHINA FIRED 
For AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR - MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


YOHN BENNETT. 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 











(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 


ETCHING MATERIALS: 
Copper Plates, abe lhe makers of Sands” 





JOHN SELLERS & SONS 
17 Dey Street, New York. 


JUST OUT: 


The New Hand-Book, 
“ Anatomical Auxiliary.” 

“A key for the study of the Artistic Anatomy of the 
Human Figure.” Illustrated by 64 engravings. 
Price, paper cover, $1.50; cloth bound, $2.00. 

Also other Hand- Books. 
“How to thoroughly master Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors,” 

According to the advanced method of ear Sey To- 
gether with a ese and comprehensive treatise 
of colors and their values in Painting, (120 pages 
of practical informatio1,) Price, 60 cents. 

“The Art of Pastel Painting 
As Taught by Raphael Mengs.” 

With observations on studio light, Price, 35 cents. 
For sale at ail Artists’ Material and Book Stores, 

etc., or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, all over 

the U.S. and Canada, by the publisher, 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS, 
339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Send Jor new complete catalogue. 


J. Marsching & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Artist?’ Materials * 


27 Park Place, New York. 





KEIM’S NORMAL OIL COLORS, of 


very 
superior quality, and gwaranteed unfading. 


BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
A. LACROJX’S TUBE COLORS, 
ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


And Materials for pa‘nting on China and Glass 
in general. 


LUSTROUS METALLIC COLORS 


Comprising a variety of 60 different shades, FOR 
PAINTING ON PLUSH, etc. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
THE ‘‘ PERFECT” SKETCHING CAMERA 


is used and highly recommend- 
ed by Crayon Portrait Artists. 
Sent on approval. Price, $3.35. 
Address, with stamp, Mrs. C.F. 
LOUNSBURY, Fourth Ave., | 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. | 








Classical Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Medieval and Modern 
Statuary in the excellent 
new material, IVORITE. 


Permanent exhibition and 
sale of original works and 
copies in Carrara Marble, 

& Bronse, etc. 


Large variety of Art Stu- 
dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 
Parts of the Human Body, 
Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, etc., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


WILLIAM H. HIRSCH, 


327 Firru Ave., New York. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’ 
STEEL PENS. 


e 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, AGENT, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 


K 


1 and Ladies’, 170. 


845. 


SoLe 


1878. 





EASTMAN’S 
Transferotype Paper 


(PATENTED.) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC prints on this paper can be 


transferred to articles for decorative purposes 
such as tiles, placques, opal glass, etc., and can also 
be used as a base for water coloring. Anything that 
can be photographed is available. Send for circulars. 


Paper sold or transferring done by 
THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





AN THON Y’S 
Amateur Photographic Out fits 
nclude the Patent Det 
Fairy; Novel, Bijou and Bicy 
Illustrated Catalog 


, 
tiv 


Cameras. 
free, : 
E, AnTuony & Co., 

59r Broadway, N. Y. | 
CARVING § Buck {2 24% blade, 
TOOLS. | Bros, Fin asets 81-35 
3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 


& H. T. 





/E NM. 
12 at $2.75; 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supp lies. 


LITTLE’S TOOL STORE, 
S. GOLDBERG, 
Importer and Dealer in 


rtists’ Materials. 


Just received, a large line of French Tap- | 
estry Canvas, and Tapestry Colors, Oil} 
and Water Colors, Brushes and China| 
Colors of A. Lacroix. | 

Artists’ Easels, Canvas, Plaques of all | 
kinds, and a great variety of goods for| 
decorating. Send for Catalogue, free by 
mail 


285 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
PATENT 
Portable Kilns, | 


FOR FIRING DECORA-| 
TED CHINA. 
4 Sizes for Charcoal. 
for Gas. 
Send for 


¥) Stearns Fitch & Co., 


SpRixGPietp, Ono, 


A. SARTORIUS & Co.,) 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Colors and Materials for China| 
and Glass Decoration. | 


Deror For | 


A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, | 


(including all the new colors.) 


Sartorius’ Relief Colors. ) 
Gouache Colors. 

Hancock’s Worcester Colors, in Powder. 
Moist Water Colors. | 

Burnish Gold and Bronzes. 

Paste for Raised Gold. 

Liquid Bright Gold. 

Jewels, Giass Composition, 


Crescent Brand Bronze Peiwiers, 
Lustre Colors and Metallics for Silk and 
Plush Painting. 


Sartorius’ Oriental Gold Paint, and 
Crescent Liquid Gold, 


For Gilding Frames, Baskets, Woodwork, etc. 
12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue containing instructions how to 
mix and apply colors on China. 


59 Fulton St., N. 








1 Size| 


Cerculas 





For Chin 


Glass Dece 


Crystal Pearls. } = 





END The Art Amatenr to eee wre and $30. 








|'-REPOUSSE WORK. 
Tools, Brass;-Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
| full particulars freee GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston 





| DECORATIVE 





and receive, po bal pa $10 worth of any of 
Art Supplies advertised on this page. 


E... H. Frtedrichs. 


MANI 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


Oe 


FACTURER OF 


Sketching-paper, Easels, etc., 
and Dealer in Artists’ Materials 
Importer of Dr. FR. SCHOENFELD 
& CO.’S TUBE COLORS, and 

SOLE Importer of M. FUCHS & 
CO."S DUESSELDORF GERMAN 
OIL COLORS. 











SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 
to 18 ft. wide, in 15 different qualities and 
widths; academy and mill boards, o1! 
sketching paper and blocks, easels, color 
boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, drawing 
boards, T-squares, triangles, straight 
edges, etc., lower than anywhere 


28 Prince _treet, New York 


Send for Price L 


FROST & ADAMS 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


26 in 





asts. 





‘Artists’ Materials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

ART GOODS OF ALI 
SKETCHING OUTFITS. 

Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subjects. 


KINDS, 


| ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


|Mathematical Instruments, 
DRAWING PAPERS AND 1T-SQUARES, 
Architects’ and Enginesse’ Supplies in General. 


37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue FREE on application. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. 


H. A. 
Art AMATEUR 


LAWRENCE 


F. S. Frost. 


In ordering mention THe 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


ARTISTS’ PENCIL 





ARE caenana., FOR UNIFORMITY 
ADING, AND SMOOTH, 
TOUGH LEADS. 


If your stationer does not keep them, it will pay 
you to mention Art Amateur and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








Avoid Cotte GCs 





—FABRICS= 


FOR EVEN 


ING WEAR 


Silk Crépe Tissues, Plain and Embroidered China-and French 
Crépes, Striped-and Fancy d’Esprit- Nets. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE FLOUNCINGS,. WITH TRIMMINGS 
‘TO MATCH, 

Broadway and N. d Nineteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





1888. 
Annual Exhibit 


PLEASURE 
CARRIAGES 


Town and Country Use, 














Newest Designs now on View, 





ANUFACTURING as we 

do all parts entering into the 
construction of the above vehi- 
cles, such as Wheels, Springs, 
Lamps, Hinges, etc., and selling 
only our own production, we 
offer a guarantee for excellence 
not found elsewhere. 


BREWSTER & C2: 
BROADWAY, 
47th to 48th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
{@e~ Only Place of Business. 





EFFECTIVE WALL PAPERS, 


At moderate cost. 
Original Schemes for Ceiling Decoration. 


ORNAMENTAL LATTICE .WORK, 


For Partitions, Doors, AND WINDOWs. 


ODD PIECES OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE, 


YOSEPH P,. McHUGH & Co. 


3 West 42p Street, New York. 


Ax MAPANESE 


4 Goons 
House Decoration, 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 





Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens,’ p 


Scrolls, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties, ~ j 


Th fa Jpn nding ed Tul, 





865 Broadway, New York. |" Xan 


C.H.GEORGE & C0. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paper Hangings 


-- AND — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


“AND — 


DECORATORS. 








We are making a specialty of inexpensive 
wall coverings, of both silk and other text- 
ures, as well as many specialties in paper 
hangings at moderate cost. 

Plans and estimates furnished for the 
entire work of interior decoration and fur- 
nishing. 





REMOVED TO 


299 Fifth Ave., New York. 


(Corner 31st Street.) 





SFOHNSON CY Fea ULENER, 
IMPORTERS. 
HIGH.CLASS STUFFS 


Curtains, rp 
Furniture and 
Walt Hangings. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA- 
TERIALS, THIN: -BASTBERN SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS, 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 





F you want the best, safest, cheapest and 
most advantageouis life insurance that can 
be procured, insure in the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., of Maine.’ After three years 
its policies are non-forfeitable, incontestable, 
and unrestricted in respect to travel, residence 
and Stengation. They are. unquestionably 
the most liberal and comprehensive policies 
issued by any company. ; 
The company was. organized in 1849, and has 
had a_ successful business. career of over 
Thirty-five vee . It -has large assets, an 


ample surplus, and isof irapregnable strength 
and security, It. has paid Bight Million Dol- 














‘| lars. of death Josses..and ever Three Million 


Dollars for Matured. and Discounted Endow- 
ments, It is a purely mutual) organization, 
administered wholly. in’ the interest of its 
policy-holders, issues every desirable form of 
policy .at low. rates,-and pays its losses. 
promptly. You,cannot be better suited than 
by insurance, in this. eamria cit r9 and well- 
tried institution, 





: cnISTALLERIES DE 








NEW. DRESS GOODS. 


Messrs. iY te 
Fas. McCreeryP Co. 


have now on exhibition advance 
styles in Spring and Summer 
Dress Goods. Entirely new 
shades in superior plain fabrics 
will be shown, with parti-col- 
ored fancy cloths for accom- 
panying use. “Ombre” and 
“Hercules” Stripes “Alma 
Beige” with hem-stitched bor- 


‘ders. 


Also opens a large variety of 


plain and printed “ Bengalines’’| _ 


and “French Challies” in new 
designs, and a full line of colors 
in the approved, new silk and 
wool fabric “ Pongee Gloriosa.”’ 


SPECIAL 


They are also making a nota- 


ble offering of Barnsley Table 


Damasks, Table Cloths, and 
Napkins, at the following mark- 
ed reductions; 

M0.17: 8-4 ag gh per ya. from $1. 15 


“49: 1.25 
ss 20: ‘ sé 95c. ee ee 4 40 
“cc 92: “ce ‘e $1. 90 sé “ee 4.75 
te 93: i ss 4. 35 sé te 9.00 
9g rh < oo, a GHes 52-25 
“ 6: 46 “sé 1.75 ‘eé “é 9.50 


There are besides ‘several 
thousand Jacquard and Mar- 
seilles Bed Spreads, bought 
very much below market value, 
at the following low prices : 

Jacquard, 11-4, full sizes, 
$1:00, $1.15, and $1.35. 

Marseilles,- full sizes, $r-50, 
$1.90, $2.35, $2.90, an import- 


ant offering, worthy the atten- 
: 


tion of Housekeepers. 


Fas. McCreery E> Co. 


Importers and retailers of Fine 
Dry Gocds, Upholstery Mate- 
rials, Costumes, Laces, India 
Shawls, Wraps, etc. Mail 
orders a specialty. 

Broadway and 11th St., 


New York. 


THE GORHAM 


~ MANUFACTURING Co., 


the leading Silversmiths, 


‘|adopted, many years ago, 


the English standard of 
silver, <s of pure silver to 
ies Of alloy. So careful 
has been the surveillance 
over the quality of their 
ware that not a single 


TRADE MARK. 


Sterling. 
piece has been known to 


{leave their factory under 
this standard. So well is 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS: 


this now understood that 
their trade-mark is a sure 
guarantee of pure metal 
to all purchasers. 


Broapway & 19TH St., 











NEW YOR. 
For sale by Jewellers throughout United 
States. 
A. F. MULLER, 
HABIT MAKER. 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Specialty. 





Inventor and Patentee of the 
IMPROVED AMERICAN. RIDING- 
HABIT SKIRT. 

Unsurpassed in Fit, Blegance, Comfort, and Safety- 
14 West 23d Street, 

Opp. Fifth Ave: Hotel, NEW YORK. 








Mes: Herter Brothers invite 


inspection of their large 


equalled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 


stock of choice and un- 


Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 
and a fine collection of old Chinese Porcelains, 


Jades; Lacquers, etc. 


They. “ar€: also prepared to decorate Country 
Houses and’ Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 
lerice of “the designs, at moderate prices. 


Die Ree GAL) Hn ok 


“oa Laine AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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